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A Revision of Outstanding Importance 


COLLEGE AND LIFE 


New Second Edition 


By M. E. BENNETT 


Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools; Director of Orientation, Pasadena Junior College 


503 pages, 6 x 9. $2.75 


VER 200 colleges and universities adopted the first edition of College and 
Life, which for the past seven years has held a leading position as one of the 
best books on the subject. Teachers like this orientation text because it is written 
in a lively, provocative style which stimulates the student to think about the signifi- 
cant problems of adjustment in college and later life and to reach personal solutions 
which will increase the value of his experience. Problems are formulated and an- 
alyzed in the light of pertinent data, and inventories are used to guide individual 
applications. , 


The approach is new in that the book is unusually comprehensive in scope and 
is specifically designed to fit into a combined group and individual guidance pro- 
gram. The author gives a unified treatment of initial orientation, study skills, 
orientation in subject areas, and vocational planning, together with a discussion of 
personality and mental hygiene problems. 


Instead of giving an academic presentation of information or advice to fresh- 
men, the author formulates and analyzes specific problems, gives pertinent research 
data, and. outlines inventories or exercises to guide the student in dealing with his 
own personal aspects of the problems and in planning suitable solutions. 


The revision makes use of all important recent research in fields contributing 
to personnel work. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 WEST 42ND STREET | NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Introducing Our Authors... 


Water Crossy EELLs is executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. As editor of the Junior College 
Journal he contributes his annual editorial this 
month on an important phase of junior col- 
lege policy. 

W. W. CARPENTER, co-author with Dr. Rey- 
nolds of “Terminal Curricula in Junior 
Colleges,” has been professor of education at 
the University of Missouri since 1928. He 
holds a B.A. and an M.A. from the University 
of Kansas and a Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. From 1920 to 1923 
he was dean of Phoenix Junior College, Ari- 
zona. For five years he served as chairman 
of the research committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. He has di- 
rected students doing research in partial ful- 
fillment of degrees on junior college problems 
in the George Peabody College for Teachers 
and in the University of Missouri. 

Dr. Carpenter is a member of the advisory 
board of the Junior College Journal, a 
member of the committee on adult education 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and a member of the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Junior College Deans. He is a much- 
demanded speaker on junior college topics and 
has to his credit a long record of talks before 
junior college groups and departments of state 
teachers associations in several states and 
student groups at junior college commence- 
ments. He is also a prolific writer and con- 
tributes much to professional journals. He is 
the author of The Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Junior College, published by 
Lucas Brothers. 


E. J. REYNOLDS, superintendent of schools 
in Sweet Springs, Missouri, is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Missouri schools, having both 
attended them as a student and served them 
as administrator. He took his undergraduate 
training at Northeast Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege in Kirksville, receiving his B.S. degree 
in education from there in 1929. He did 
graduate work at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, and was awarded an M.A. degree 
in 1935 and the degree of Ed.D. in 1940. He 
left Missouri for a while to do some post- 
doctoral studying at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. For the past 
15 years he has been a superintendent of 
Schools in Missouri, the last six of which have 
been at Sweet Springs. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa and was president of the 
Central Missouri District Teachers Association 
in 1940-41, 

Dr. Reynolds is a frequent contributor to 
educational journals. For the Junior College 
Journal this month he contributes with Dr. 
Carpenter a significant article, “Terminal Cur- 
ricula in Junior Colleges,” which is based 


upon a dissertation written under Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s direction at the University of Missouri. 


Bert J. Storey, Michigan State Representa- 
tive, is a fervent supporter of the junior col- 
lege in the Michigan legislature. “Education 
has always meant much to me,” Mr. Storey 
writes, “as I myself was able to graduate from 
only a twelfth grade school.” However, he 
has been able to give his son college training 
and is working toward similar privileges for 
more citizens. 

In connection with his work in the state 
legislature, Mr. Storey is proposing a state- 
wide junior college program for Michigan. 
“I find a very sympathetic response to the 
idea,” he reports, “and feel it would meet a 
great need.” In the Journal this month, Mr. 
Storey presents his plea in an article entitled 
“For a Statewide Junior College Program.” 


KENNETH B. Wuite received his B.A. and 
M.S. degrees from Rutgers University, N. J., 
and his Ed.D.. from New York University 
where he specialized in the study of higher 
education including the junior college. He has 
been associated with the public junior col- 
lege movement in New Jersey since its in- 
auguration in 1933 under the Federal E.R.A., 
first as instructor in two newly organized 
junior colleges and then as dean of the Passaic 
County Junior College in Paterson. From 
1936 to the present, he has been director of 
personnel at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Paterson, which, he says, was the 
first state teachers college in New Jersey to 
offer nonprofessional junior college work. 

Mr. White is also chairman of the North 
Jersey Adult Education Center, a member of 
the New Jersey Junior College Association and 
other professional organizations. He writes 
about a field with which he is well acquainted 
a “Junior College Services of Teachers Col- 
eges.” 


Joun L. Lounssury, Missourian, Califor- 
nian, U. S. Navy officer, educator, and jour- 
nalist, is among our most versatile correspond- 
ents this month. The Missouri phase of Dr. 
Lounsbury’s life involves the years prior to 
1921, during which he attended college, served 
in the U. S. Navy in World War I, taught, and 
did administrative work. In 1921 he went west 
and took his master’s degree in education at 
Stanford University. In 1922 he was elected 
principal of an elementary school in the Long 
Beach school system and since then has “gone 
through administrative service in all segments.” 
When the Long Beach Junior College was or- 
ganized in 1927 he was made principal of the 
college at the same time that he was prin- 
cipal of the Woodrow Wilson High School 
where the junior college was housed. He 
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served in both capacities until 1932 when the 
two institutions were separated, but has con- 
tinued as principal of the junior college, the 
position he holds today. In June, 1939, Dr. 
Lounsbury was granted a doctor’s degree in 
education from the University of Southern 
California and that summer was invited to 
Pennsylvania State College as visiting pro- 
fessor in education. 

For the past five years, Dr. Lounsbury has 
contributed a weekly column, “The Skipper 
Speaks,” to the Long Beach student newspaper. 
In the Journal this month, the “skipper” 
speaks again to show that the “place of the 
junior college newspaper” is a valuable one. 


Joun E. Gray, director of Lamar College, 
Texas, entered the first freshman class of 
Lamar as a student when that institution was 
organized in 1923 as South Park Junior Col- 
lege and he graduated in 1925. He later 
transferred to the University of Texas, where 
he majored in educational administration, re- 
ceiving a B.A. and an M.A. degree in this 
field. His early teaching experience included 
six years of service in the South Park Trade 
School and the South Park High School, both 
located in Beaumont, Texas. From 1932 to 
1941 he served as instructor of education 
and government and as athletic director of 
Lamar College. He was also dean of men until 
last April when he was appointed director of 
the college. 

In spite of his heavy duties on campus, Mr. 
Gray finds time to participate in the life of 
the outside community and serves as president 
of the Beaumont Young Men’s_ Business 
League, as a member of the Lions Club, and 
as a director of the chamber of commerce, 
the Y.M.C.A., the Beaumont-North County 
Welfare Agency, the Beaumont Round Table 
of Christians and Jews, and the South Texas 
State Fair. These activities have given Mr. 
Gray a complete first-hand knowledge of his 
community which he has utilized in helping 
to formulate the successful expansion program 
for Lamar which he describes in “A Junior 
College Expansion Program.” 


M. F. GriFFitH, registrar of Mesa County 
Junior College, Colorado, was graduated from 
Colorado College in 1934 with an M.S. in 
physics, having received his B.S. with a major 
in electrical engineering. A part-time job in 
electrical inspection work in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, allowed him just enough time for 
instruction of a class in physics and one in 
mathematics in Mesa College. Soon, he says, 
“my whole interest was centered on education 
because of the effective work Mesa and other 
junior colleges were doing.” 

Mr. Griffith became registrar of Mesa Col- 
lege in 1940, and the registration procedure 
described in “A Successful Registration Pro- 
cedure” was his first effort in that office. That 
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the procedure has proved its worth is shown 
by the fact that it is being used again this 
fall with practically no changes. 


BeutaH NuNMAKER is instructor in com- 
merce at Marycrest College, Iowa. She re. 
ceived her bachelor’s degree in government at 
Iowa State Teachers College in 1929 and a 
master’s degree in commerce at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1940. She is a member of 
Sigma Tau Delta, Pi Gamma Mu, and Pj 
Omega Pi honorary societies. 

Away from the business world, she likes to 
write poetry and has had some of her work 
published. She also confesses that her hob- 
bies include making candy and her own 
clothes. Her article in this issue of the Jour- 
nal, however, deals with her major interest— 
business education. “Business Education in 
Junior Colleges” presents some revealing sta- 
tistics. 


Mrs. EpytH T. JAMes, professor of nursing 
at Columbia Junior College, Washington, D. C., 
is a native of California where she first taught 
anatomy and physiology to student nurses. 
She has also taught in nursing schools in the 
east and for many years was director of the 
School of Nursing of the Washington Sanito- 
rium and Hospital. 

In this issue of the Journal, Mrs. James 
appears as co-author of an article entitled 
“Lecture-Demonstration Method of Teaching.” 
She says her interest in this study was 
stimulated by noting the wide achievement 
variation in any given group of students, and 
it thus occurred to her to apply the principle 
of scientific approach to the problem. The 
first results of this study were compiled and 
published by Catholic University. 


Tuomas W. STEEN, former dean at Colum- 
bia Junior College, Washington, D. C., is now 
engaged in junior college work in Argentina. 
Sent to South America at the beginning of 
this year as educational secretary for the Ad- 
ventists, he soon was asked to take charge of 
the Colegio Adventista Del Plata, a junior 
college in Puiggari, Argentina. Dr. Steen is 
present director of the college and is also 
leading a movement for the development of a 
new junior college for which the Adventists 
have purchased a site at Pilar, about 30 miles 
from Buenos Aires. Although Dr. Steen re- 
ports that construction work will not be started 
until the end of this year, he is already organiz- 
ing a faculty and a board for a thorough study 
of the purposes, policies and plans for the 
institution. 

Dr. Steen’s contribution to this issue of the 
Journal is concerned with an experiment un- 
dertaken at Columbia Junior College when he 
was dean of that institution before leaving for 
South America. In “Lecture-Demonstration 
Method of Teaching,” Dr. Steen and Miss 
James present some interesting findings. 
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Who Should Accredit Junior Colleges? 


[ EDITORIAL] 


UNIOR college accreditation proce- 

dures vary widely in the different 
states. Formal standards for accredita- 
tion have been adopted in 28 of the 48 
states. These standards, as well as those 
of seven national and regional agencies, 
are summarized compactly in a chart 
published by the Association last sum- 
mer. Some type of junior college ac- 
creditation is found in all but four of the 
remaining 20 states. 

In the states in which formal stand- 
ards have been adopted, their formula- 
tion has been the responsibility of va- 
rious agencies. The state department of 
education has adopted such standards in 
17 states, the state university in three 
states, and both state department and 
state university, acting independently, in 
three states. Still other combinations 
are found in the three remaining states. 
Full details are given in Chapters IV 
and V of American Junior Colleges. 

The purpose of this editorial, how- 
ever, is not to discuss the diversity of 
practice in formulation of standards nor 
the variations in these standards as 
adopted, but to consider the more im- 
portant matter of their administration. 
With very few exceptions they are ad- 
ministered solely by appointed repre- 
sentatives of the state department of edu- 
cation or of the state university. The 
junior college thus is placed in the posi- 


tion of a suppliant coming to an outside 
body upon which it is not represented 
and begging for recognition. The junior 
college does not have the right of trial 
by a jury of its peers. 

A much better situation from all 
points of view seems to be that which 
has been working satisfactorily for sev- 
eral years in the state of Mississippi. A 
special junior college accrediting com- 
mission has been organized which in- 
cludes representatives from each of the 
senior colleges in the state, both pub- 
licly and privately controlled, three mem- 
bers representing the public junior col- 
leges, one member representing the 
smaller number of private junior col- 
leges, and a member from the state de- 
partment of education who acts as sec- 
retary of the commission. 

All applications for accreditation of 
new junior colleges, all complaints re- 
garding violation of standards by recog- 
nized junior colleges, all proposed 
changes in standards, and all other mat- 
ters involving junior college accredita- 
tion come before this single body for 
action. All appropriate educational in- 
terests are represented upon it. The 
junior college representatives are not 
suppliants but colleagues. All members 
meet on a common basis of equality in- 
terested in the common problem of 
maintenance of suitable junior college 
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standards and conditions in the state. 
Decisions finally reached, after adequate 
discussion, are understood and approved 
by junior college representatives. They 
have helped to make them. They are in- 
siders not outsiders. 

Junior college administrators are quite 
as anxious that satisfactory and stimu- 
lating standards be maintained in their 
institutions as are members of any out- 
side body—perhaps more so. They are 
jealous of the continued good standing 
of their own institutions and of other in- 
stitutions which seek similar recognition. 
The equitable administration of stand- 
ards is not an easy matter. When a sin- 
gle body, whether it represents state uni- 
versity or state department of education, 
is charged with such administration, the 
results almost inevitably reflect only a 
single point of view. Even if this body 
tries to be entirely fair, it is not in a 
position to appreciate the questions in- 
volved from all standpoints. 

A leading state superintendent, now 
deceased, said several years ago that a 
few accrediting standards need to be 
enforced but that most of them need to 
be administered. The distinction is vital. 
Intelligent administration of standards 
requires thoughtful consideration of nu- 
merous related matters from many view- 
points. Junior college representatives 
are not asking for lower standards but 
for higher ones—provided they are ad- 
ministered with intelligence and dis- 
crimination, not blindly and mechani- 
cally. They are asking for broader ones, 
which will recognize all functions of the 
junior college, not the preparatory or 
transfer function only. But they are 
asking, too, for a voice in the administra- 
tion of these standards. 

Two of the best sets of state junior 
college standards in existence at the pres- 
ent time are the results of recommenda- 
tions made by committees of junior col- 
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lege educators appointed by state depart- 
ments for that purpose. These recently 
adopted standards are modern, flexible, 
practical, and stimulating to constant im- 
provement. This recent experience dem- 
onstrates beyond question that junior 
college administrators themselves are 
capable of drawing up sets of accredita- 
tion standards that are distinctly su- 
perior to those that have been produced 
by state university officials or state de- 
partments of education without such col.- 
laboration. 

This editorial is a plea that junior 
college leaders also be given joint re- 
sponsibility with all other interested 
groups in the state not only in the for- 
mulation of standards but also in the 
much more important continuing task 
of intelligent administration of these 
standards once they have been adopted. 

WALTER Crossy EELLS 





Utah’s junior college problem is far 
from settled, both from the point of view 
of the schools themselves and the Legis- 
lature. Committee after committee has 
tried to find the natural niche for these 
two-year colleges, but comparatively lit- 
tle headway has been made. At best the 
junior colleges have been treated much 
as stepchildren when it came to passing 
out administrative funds. These schools 
are now a part of our educational sys- 
tem and as such they should, in rela- 
tion to students and physical plants, be 
given the same consideration as the two 
schools of higher education. 

The junior colleges should have the 
justice they are entitled to, but they 
must in turn strive for maximum efh- 
ciency, and must serve first the interests 
of the districts in which they are lo- 
cated. They were not meant for pre- 
paratory schools for upper division col- 
lege work alone.—Editorial in Deseret 


News, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Terminal Curricula in Junior Colleges 


E. J. 


HE junior college has an opportu- 
T nity to perform a real service to 
high school seniors by becoming ac- 
quainted with them personally, by study- 
ing their needs, desires, ambitions, 
plans, and the type of training they 
would like to have available. In the 
light of this information, the college 
could determine the type of educational 
program it should offer to meet best 
the needs of boys and girls. 


Graduates of Missouri High Schools 


In order to determine what courses 
and curricula should be offered to the 
graduates of Missouri high schools, a 
study was made of the occupational 
choices over a two-year period of 29,318 
high school seniors in the first-class high 
schools of the state. The distribution of 
these occupational choices is indicated 
in Table I. It will be noted that the 
smallest number of occupational choices 
was in the division of Mining. The 
largest number of occupational choices, 
14,087, or 48 per cent of the total, was 
in Professional and related services. 
The second largest division was in Cler- 
ical work. In these two highest divi- 
sions are found the white-collar jobs, 
the occupational choices of almost 
three-fourths of Missouri high school 
seniors (72.5 per cent). 

In three of the occupational divisions, 
(1) Construction; (2) Finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate, and (3) Mining, 
the interest on the part of the seniors 
was almost negligible, less than one per 
cent expressing choices in each of these 
divisions. Very few students indicated 
interest in Manufacturing, in Govern- 


REYNOLDS anpd W. W. CARPENTER 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF 
Missourt HicH SCHOOL SENIORS IN 
1937-1938 AND IN 1938-1939 


Per 
Division* Number cent 


Professional & related services. 14,087 48.0 
Clerical work 7,149 24.5 
Agriculture, forestry, & fishing. 1,639 5.5 
Wholesale and retail trade... 1,568 5.4 





























Personal services 1,301 4.4 
Transportation, communication, 

and other public utilities... 1,143 3.9 
Business and repair services.___. -_- 944 3.2 
Government service 525 1.5 
Amusement, recreation, and 

related services 350 1.2 
Manufacturing 293 1.0 
Construction 195 0.7 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 102 0.4 
Mining 22 0.1 

TD ccncecancccnenenes 29,318 100.0 





ment service, or in the division of 
Amusement, recreation, and_ related 
services. 

Thirty-nine different occupations in 
1938 and 44 in 1939 were selected by 
groups sufficiently large to warrant in- 
vestigation of training in these voca- 
tions. Over 84 per cent of Missouri 
seniors in 1938 and over 87 per cent in 
1939 chose from this relatively small 
number of occupations. Actually, then, 
most of the graduates of Missouri high 
schools could have their vocational de- 
sires satisfied if in Missouri vocational 
courses were available in 46 or fewer 
areas. The occupations selected by 50 
or more Missouri high school seniors in 


1938 and 1939 are indicated in Table II. 





*Bureau of Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., classifications for 
Divisions of Occupations, 1940 census. 
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TABLE II 
Forty-six Occupations CHOSEN BY FIFTY OR 


More Missournt Hicn ScHoort SENIORS FOR 
1937-1938 anv 1938-1939 












































































































































Number of 

Occupation seniors 
Stenography 3,194 
Teaching 3,087 
Engineering 2,332 
Nursing 2,097 
Secretarial work 1,875 
Agriculture 1,413 
Beauty culture 957 
Journalism 909 
Music 710 
Aviation 672 
Business 640 
Physician or surgeon 631 
Office work 573 
Law 562 
Designing 392 
Salesmanship 379 
Bookkeeping 374 
Commercial art 367 
Art 311 
Accountancy 306 
Mechanical work 298 
Chemistry 263 
Commerce 231 
General work 225 
Drafting 176 
Radio work 171 
Clerical work 159 
Electrical work 157 
Civil service 156 
Machinist trades 155 
Interior decoration 148 
Home economics 146 
Forestry 139 
Architecture 131 
Social service 124 
Typing 120 
Undertaking 112 
Homemaking 91 
Athletic coaching 75 
Navy 72 
Singing 67 
Telephone work 62 
Dietetics 52 
Baseball 51 
Dramatic work 50 
Dentistry 50 
SS sienna 25,271 


Unfortunately the problem of the se- 
lection of terminal curricula cannot be 
solved so easily. The economic world 
cannot absorb these young people even 
though they are to be trained adequate- 
ly in the vocation of their expressed in- 
terest. This fact is due to the over- 
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supply of workers in certain fields and 
the resulting factor of unemployment, 
A study of the occupational choices of 
seniors, while of great value in deter. 
mining what curricula the junior col- 
lege should offer, leads us at once into 
problems closely related and _ interde- 
pendent with it. 

Over 70 per cent of Missouri high 
school seniors will not receive training 
in college for the occupation of their 
choice. 


College Intentions vs. College Attendance 


A study of 41,863 seniors in Missouri 
high schools in 1937-38 and in 1938-39 
showed that each year 31 per cent of the 
seniors planned to go to college, 21 and 
26 per cent, respectively, for the two 
years planned not to go to college, and 
48 and 43 per cent, respectively, for the 
two years were undecided on their fu- 
ture educational plans. Statistics show 
that only 28 per cent of those who grad- 
uated actually enrolled in college, and 
therefore that 72 per cent did not en- 
roll in college. Our colleges actually 
served only 28 per cent of the boys and 
girls who graduated from Missouri high 
schools, and failed to serve the other 
72 per cent. The vocational problem 
for at least 72 per cent of the high 
school graduates is either going un- 
solved or else is being attempted by 
some other agency than the college. 


Occupational Unpreparedness 


The above data show that almost 
three-fourths of Missouri high school 
seniors will find themselves practically 
unprepared for other than unskilled la- 
bor. There seems to be an increased 
demand for skilled labor in all occupa- 
tions. Missouri high schools should of- 
fer an increased amount of vocational 
training and in addition provision 
should be made for high school grad- 


uates to receive training for the occu- 
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pations chosen by them with the help 
of college counselors. The state of 
Missouri can no longer afford, if it ever 
could afford, to permit 72 per cent of its 
high school graduates to terminate their 
formal training with a high school edu- 
cation. 
Junior College Possible 

There are many problems which to- 
day confront the public junior college, 
but the belief seems to be prevalent that 
the greatest problem of all is one of 
educating effectively the student who 
will not continue in college more than 
two years. Various studies have shown 
that over one-half of the graduates of 
junior colleges do not continue their 
education in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. What program should the junior 
college offer to its terminal student who 
does not plan to go on to professional 
school or university? How can the 
junior college most effectively develop 
such a student in order that he may be- 
come a successful personality, trained 
to fulfill the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and adulthood? What curricula 
are available that are believed to be 
helpful in the personal, social, vocation- 
al, and civic development of the junior 
college student who will not continue his 
formal education? 

Many factors enter into the offering of 
terminal curricula, but the administrator 
of the junior college must determine for 
his college just what curriculum or cur- 
ricula will make the maximum contribu- 
tion leading to self-realization, human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility. In the light of this 
answer he will determine the offerings 
for his college. 


Terminal Curricula Available 


The public junior colleges used in this 
study were those listed by the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in the 1940 


Junior College Directory. The catalogs 
of 241, or 93 per cent of all the public 
junior colleges listed, were studied. 
These colleges were located in 32 states 
and in the Canal Zone. In size they 
ranged in enrollment from 22 to 7,784. 
The number of instructors ranged from 
6 to 304. 

There were a total of 1,038 terminal 
curricula offered by the 241 public jun- 
ior colleges studied. The total number 
of terminal curricula offered by each 
college varied from none to 31. Los 
Angeles City College led with 31 termi- 
nal curricula and the state of California 
led with 452 terminal curricula. Of the 
241 public junior colleges studied, 211 
or 88 per cent offer one or more ter- 
minal curricula. A total of 360 differ- 
ent terminal curricula are offered by the 
public junior colleges studied. Of this 
number, 212 or almost 67 per cent of 
the various curricula are offered by only 
one college, while teacher training is 
offered by 76 different colleges, the sec- 
retarial course by 72 colleges, and nurs- 
ing by 44 colleges. 

The fact that a large number of the 
curricula are offered by only one college 
is probably due first, to an attempt on 
the part of junior college administrators 
to develop terminal curricula that meet 
the needs of the local community, and 
secondly, to the wide variation in the 
terminology used in designating the va- 
rious terminal curricula. 

Of the 360 different terminal curric- 
ula offered, 143 or 40 per cent are in 
the division of Professional and related 
services. The second largest division is 
that of Manufacturing, which includes 
58 different curricula or 16 per cent of 
the total. The Clerical group ranked 
third with 33 or 9 per cent. Two-thirds 
of all the terminal curricula offered by 
the 241 public junior colleges are in 
these three divisions. It is gratifying to 
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note, however, that terminal curricula 
are actually being offered in each of the 
13 divisions of occupations listed by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


Terminal Offering vs. Desires 


Wide variation exists between the of- 
ferings of public junior colleges and the 
occupational desires of their prospective 
students. Missouri high school gradu- 
ates possibly could find the vocational 
curricula they desire if they could go 
to the public junior college offering that 
program. Although terminal curricula 
are being offered in each occupational 
division, they are still not available to 
the vast majority of those who need and 
deserve this training. At the present 
time, effort should be made for a great- 
ly increased number and variety of semi- 
professional curricula on the junior col- 
lege level. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


There is apparent a serious need for 
more and better programs of vocational 
and educational guidance. These pro- 
grams should be a vital part of the edu- 
cational services available in all public 
schools. These guidance programs 
might well be organized in the areas of 
self-realization, human relationships, 
economic efficiency, and civic responsi- 
bility. Such a program efficiently func- 
tioning would be far more likely to de- 
velop the kind of individual that would 
meet the demands of society today. 

The public junior college is a termi- 
nal institution for the majority of its 
students. Not only should it offer col- 
lege preparatory and _preprofessional 
courses, but of even greater importance, 
it should offer semiprofessional and vo- 
cational curricula. There is no longer 
any question as to the high value of 
training for a specific vocation. The 
need exists; much of the preliminary 
work has been done. It is now up to 
the junior college to plan to give the 


maximum service to its students. It can 
do this by surveying the needs of its 
students and then offering programs that 
best will fulfill these needs. 

In order that worthy students may 
continue in college until they are pre- 
pared to enter some vocation, it is rec- 
ommended that financial assistance be 
provided where necessary for the prop- 
er care of the individual while he is re- 
ceiving his training. Thus will ability 
and true worth be rewarded, and only 
in this way will society protect its own 
future. The value to society and to the 
individual of such an extended educa- 
tional program justifies the recommen- 
dation that this program be provided at 
public expense. Each individual then 
may have the opportunity for the more 
abundant life to which he is entitled. 
The public junior college then will serve 
the true purpose for which it was estab- 
lished. The junior college then will 
make its most substantial and enduring 
contribution to the future success and 
happiness of its students and to the na- 
tional welfare. 





EXTENSION PROGRAM 


The Journal of Higher Education re- 
ports that in 16 Wisconsin cities high 
school graduates enjoyed college privi- 
leges of the freshman year, and in two 
of them the sophomore work as well, 
during 1940-41, through teaching serv- 
ices supplied by the Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin. Courses par- 
alleled those taught on the campus at 
Madison, and the credits earned quali- 
fied students to enter college or univer- 
sity with either sophomore or junior 
standing. Since this program was start- 
ed in 1935, upwards of 4,500 young 
people, most of them facing financial 
difficulties, have been able to begin a 
college education at home at a cost 
within their means. 
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For a Statewide Junior College Program 


BERT J. 


T Is obvious that there is mounting 
| evidence basic to our entertaining a 
deep concern for the youth comprised in 
the age group 18 to 24 years. This is 
the typical age of those enrolled in jun- 
ior colleges. The needs of this section 
of our school populations are shown by 
the following considerations :— 

(1) That approximately two million 
of our youth in this age group in the 
nation are now unemployed and others 
are finding it to be increasingly difh- 
cult in making satisfactory social and 
economic adjustment. The rapidly de- 
veloping technological advancement of 
this era makes training beyond high 
school seem mandatory for increasing 
numbers; 

(2) That in many sections of the 
state of Michigan (and the condition 
prevails in many states) ten times more 
youth per thousand population attend 
college in areas supplied with college 
facilities than are able to attend in areas 
remote from centers where college or 
junior college facilities are available; 

(3) That Michigan, a state which has 
long been ranked as leading in many 
aspects of public education, is ranked in 
37th place among the 48 states of the 
Union in respect to the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in junior college per thou- 
sand population. 

(4) That leading students of higher 
education in our state report increasing 
difficulty in adapting the typical univer- 
sity or college program to the needs of 
many applicants for advanced training; 

(5) That this prevailing maladjust- 
ment can best be met by first providing 
more and better guidance facilities for 


STOREY 


students, and by providing more and 
better facilities beyond high school for 
training this group of maladjusted youth 
in the technical department of junior col- 
lege institutions which must be well dis- 
tributed throughout the state; 

(6) That this program has the avowed 
support of no less an authoritarian group 
than the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion which Commission states on page 
97 of that portion of its report entitled 
“Education and Economic Well Being 
in American Democracy” as follows:— 


in rural communities, in addition to vocational 
courses offered in Secondary schools, regional 
junior colleges and technical schools might 
well offer training for certain technical and 
semiprofessional occupations; 


and further reason for our belief that 
wider distributions of junior college fa- 
cilities should be effected with emphasis 
on a program of vocational, technical, 
or semiprofessional training is furnished 
by the obvious fact that great economy 
may result from placing this training in 
areas where the college applicants re- 
side, facilitating a wide use of the pres- 
ent high school plants, reducing living 
costs to students, and greatly reducing 
costs to the taxpayer by furnishing this 
training in a less expensive manner, and 
to larger numbers of deserving high 
school graduates and also to adults who 
desire to retrieve lost opportunities or 
overcome the handicap of a lack of pre- 
vious opportunities to secure desired 
training. 

That there exists a great need for 
diversifying the junior college training 
program and for steering more students 
into the vocational, technical, or semi- 
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professional courses is evidenced by na- 
tional surveys. They reveal that whereas 
75 per cent of the students are enrolled 
in nonvocational or nonterminal courses, 
there exist vocational opportunities in 
the nonvocational fields for not more 
than 25 per cent of the students; and 
that radical revision of the guidance 
program and of the training program 
must be effected if the student’s needs 
are to be met adequately at this level. 
The proposed legislation to enable 
designated districts in the state of 
Michigan to establish junior colleges 
is based on a Bill patterned after the 
outline published in the Junior College 
Journal in March, 1940, under the title, 
“Junior College Plan for Michigan.” 
This proposed legislation was care- 
fully studied by several members of the 
Michigan Legislature during the recent 
session. All the comments regarding it 
that came to my attention were favora- 
ble to the Bill, and many expressions of 
enthusiasm for it were expressed by 
some of the leaders in the House. That 
it did not reach the status of a formally 
considered Bill was due mainly to the 
extreme nature of the controversy over 
the State Aid Bill for schools, and the 
resultant discord produced by the dis- 
cussion and voting on this issue. Had it 
not been for the peculiar situation pre- 
vailing in both Houses arising from 
this and other contributing factors, I 
am confident that this Bill would have 
been introduced and passed. Its great 
merit caused its sponsors to move cau- 
tiously because it was considered to be 
too vital a program to be placed in 
jeopardy by too early or inopportune, 
formal sponsorship. There is so little 
that can be truthfully said in opposition 
to it when all the facts are looked at 
candidly, and so many things that em- 
phasize the great need for legislation of 
this kind that once introduced under 
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normal conditions it will undoubtedly 
become law, and will constitute an im- 
portant step in the progress of educa- 
tion in our state, and doubtless will be 
followed and patterned by other of our 
commonwealths. 

Our reasons for favoring the plan are 
based first on our recognition of the 
justice of the demand that junior col- 
lege student enrollment be made a ba- 
sis for state aid to school districts. 
Those districts now providing training 
beyond high school under the title of 
postgraduate courses are thus benefited 
by including the number of postgrad- 
uate students when applying for state 
aid. Furthermore, we recognize both 
the fact that legislation authorizing 
such state aid for junior colleges will 
be extremely difficult to secure with only 
a fraction of the state provided with 
junior college facilities and that the 
state as a whole will not see fit to ex- 
tend state aid to the relatively small 
number of areas in which these facili- 
ties are readily available, unless legisla- 
tion is passed enabling all areas of the 
state to furnish junior college facilities. 
That this Act will be merely permissive 
and not mandatory and will assure the 
orderly development and expansion of 
junior college education is additional 
reason why we feel that it should be 
favorably considered. Our conviction is 
seconded by 75 per cent of the school 
executives in Michigan representing the 
leading educational centers of the state 
who, in response to a questionnaire 
based on the original plan, replied that 
they favored the state-wide plan. This 
group represents 43 per cent of those 
canvassed by the questionnaire. The to- 
tal number canvassed was 135. Those 
responding to this questionnaire indi- 
cated specific reasons for favoring the 
plan, from 82 per cent to 89 per cent 
indicating a judgment that the plan— 
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1. Will increase the effectiveness of 
the vocational guidance program in the 
schools. 

2. Will assist in promoting a program 
of training more fitted to the vocational 
and social needs of our high school 
graduates. 

3. Will increase the effectiveness of 
the placement officer in the schools. 

4. Will tend to increase the vocational 
opportunities in the respective junior 
college districts. 

5. Will enable greater numbers of 
needy students to secure advanced train- 
ing. 

6. Will tend to equalize educational 
opportunity in the state. 


7. Will tend to emphasize the respon- 
sibility of the state and national govern- 
ments with respect to equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity and assuming an 
equitable share of the cost of providing 
education at this level. 


8. Will assist in promoting an effec- 
tive educational program for adults. 


9. Will tend to raise the social and 
cultural level of the community. 


We are convinced that this plan will 
enable smaller school districts to unite 
in providing educational facilities espe- 
cially in the field of guidance and place- 
ment that separately they cannot now 
afford; that it will tend to help over- 
come the limitations of the training pro- 
gram offered by the small high school, 
limitations which would be emphasized 
only were a plan adopted whereby these 
schools were encouraged merely to pro- 
vide postgraduate courses; and finally, 
that education beyond high school in 
our state will thereby tend to overcome 
the stigma of overcentralization, and the 
democratic ideal that is traditionally 
American will function in the control 
of education at this level. 


CANAL ZONE PROPOSAL 


A bill was recently introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia to provide scholarships at the 
Canal Zone Junior College for students 
from the Latin-American republics. The 
bill carries the proposal that there be 
appropriated the sum of $1,500,000 for 
the expansion and improvement of the 
facilities of the junior college; that in 
addition there be appropriated the sum 
of $500,000 annually of which $300,000 
be available for increased staff and main- 
tenance of the junior college and $200,- 
000 for the awarding of 400 scholarships 
of $500 each to worthy students from the 
Latin-American republics. Each year 
10 students would be admitted from each 
of the 20 Latin-American republics as 
candidates for the degrees of associate 
in science. These students would be se- 
lected on the basis of character and abil- 
ity and a desire to pursue scientific 
rather than professional studies. The 
bill further states its purpose as follows: 
“To send back into the Latin-American 
republics a total of 200 young men and 
women each year qualified by training 
and experience to undertake practical 
occupations the prosecution of which 
will add to the material well-being, the 
scientific advancement, the industrial 
progress, and the cultural attainments 
of their native lands.” 





SOUTHERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 


A new junior college is being found- 
ed in Pocahontas, Arkansas, this fall to 
be known as the Southern Baptist Col- 
lege. The college will serve northeast 
Arkansas and southeast Missouri. Its 
board of trustees is made up of some 
34 leading men in Baptist affairs in the 
two states. A campaign to raise funds 
for operation of the junior college has 
been in progress this past summer. 














Junior College Services of Teachers Colleges 
KENNETH B. WHITE 


_— with the increase in 
number of public and private jun- 
ior colleges in the United States has 
been a trend toward the offering of gen- 
eral, preprofessional, and, in some cases, 
terminal education at the junior college 
level in the state teachers colleges in cer- 
tain parts of the country. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to call attention to 
this trend and to examine the extent and 
nature of the junior college services 
available in state teachers colleges. 
Not so many years ago when the pre- 
service course of study for teachers was 
generally two years in length, the nor- 
mal schools were actually junior col- 
leges offering a single terminal curricu- 
lum in education. At the same time, 
many junior colleges offered two-year 
curricula in teacher education. With 
the raising of standards for teacher cer- 
tification the four-year teachers college 
is rapidly supplanting the two-year nor- 
mal school as an institution organized 
for the specific purpose of preparing 
teachers for the public schools. The in- 
crease in the length of preservice educa- 
tion of teachers has resulted in a reor- 
ganization of the curricula ia many 
teachers colleges so that the professional 
courses and student teaching are delayed 
until the last two years and are based 
upon a foundation of general education 
provided in the lower division. Teach- 
ers colleges which organize their cur- 
ricula in this way actually may be serv- 
ing as junior colleges in their area pro- 
vided they admit to the lower division 
students who may not prepare for teach- 
ing. 
A study of the catalogs of the 147 
state teachers colleges for white students 


in the United States listed in the 1939 
Directory published by the United 
States Office of Education reveals that 
74 admit students who do not wish to 
teach and permit them to complete a 
two-year course of study which is closely 
parallel to the typical junior college pro- 
gram. Most of these teachers colleges 
are located in California and in the Mid- 
dle West. Almost none are found in 
New England and the North Atlantic 
States. Since public junior colleges fol- 
low almost the same geographical dis- 
tribution, it may be inferred that the 
provision of junior college opportunities 
in state teachers colleges does not retard 
seriously the growth of public junior 
colleges as the completion units of local 
school systems. On the contrary, it may 
be argued that the expansion of state 
teachers colleges to include junior col- 
lege work is stimulated by the presence 
of public junior colleges in the area, the 
operation of which reflects the public 
disposition to supply post-high-school 
education at little or no expense to the 
students. 

The 74 state teachers colleges which 
offer junior college opportunities to stu- 
dents not preparing to teach were stud- 
ied in some detail by means of question- 
naires, personal correspondence, and to 
some extent by personal visits. The 
question to be considered in this report 
is to what extent and how well do these 
74 state teachers colleges meet the jun- 
ior college needs of their communities. 


The Preparatory Function 


In order to make it possible for stu- 
dents to transfer with advanced stand- 
ing to another college or to enter a pro- 
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fessional school, it is necessary to per- 
mit some electives in the lower division 
of the teachers college. It was found 
that, in general, teachers colleges which 
emphasize general education in the low- 
er division do permit the student to ar- 
range his program to conform to the re- 
quirements of the college to which he 
expects to transfer or of the professional 
school to which he will seek admission. 
In some cases teachers colleges an- 
nounce well-organized one- and two-year 
preprofessional curricula for the guid- 
ance of students who wish to enter va- 
rious professional schools. 

Reports from the state teachers col- 
leges studied do not indicate the exact 
number of students who leave the col- 
leges each year to attend other institu- 
tions. Some students in each of these 
colleges do transfer, however, to colleges 
scattered throughout the country. Many 
of them transfer at the end of one year. 
The general impression of teachers col- 
lege administrators is that their students 
do average or better work in the colleges 
to which they go although no systematic 
follow-up study is made by most col- 
leges. Reports from administrators fur- 
ther indicate that students encounter 
greatest difficulty in transferring to en- 
gineering colleges especially if they have 
been in the teachers college more than 
one year. Least difficulty is found in 
transferring to liberal arts colleges and 
schools of education. 

On the basis of these reports it may 
be said that the state teachers colleges 
included in this study are fulfilling the 
preparatory or preprofessional junior 
college function for students who do 
not go forward with professional prepa- 
ration for teaching. 


The Terminal Function 


The extent to which the state teachers 
colleges are meeting the junior college 
needs of their service areas is limited 


almost wholly to providing general and 
preprofessional education for students 
who will continue their education at 
some other institution. One- and two- 
year terminal curricula (with the excep- 
tion of curricula in education) are 
rarely found in the state teachers col- 
leges. Perhaps this is to be expected, as 
even the public junior colleges, with lo- 
cal support and control, do not have 
very extensive programs of terminal 
education, in spite of the fact that the 
importance of terminal courses has been 
emphasized in the literature for some 
time. 

Terminal curricula in business includ- 
ing secretarial science were most fre- 
quently mentioned by the state teachers 
college administrators who _ reported 
any terminal curricula at all. Other ter- 
minal curricula offered by one or two 
colleges include agriculture, fine arts, 
homemaking, photography, aeronautics, 
drafting, physicians’ and dentists’ assis- 
tants, and laboratory technicians. Most 
of the colleges reporting any variety of 
terminal curricula at the junior college 
level are in California, where the five 
state colleges also offer four-year liberal 
arts courses as well as_ professional 
courses for teachers. 


Community Attitudes 


The extent and effectiveness of the 
junior college services of state teachers 
colleges may be judged best by the at- 
titudes of educators and laymen in the 
communities in which the teachers col- 
leges are located. Personal letters from 
high school principals in 29 of these 
communities indicate that the high 
school students know about the general 
and preprofessional courses at the local 
state teachers college and many of them 
go there for one or two years with no 
intention of preparing for teaching. 
Nearly all of these principals see no need 
of a public junior college in their area 
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as long as the teachers college offers 
general education to students not pre- 
paring to teach. Typical of this view 
is a statement by a principal of a Ne- 
braska high school who writes as fol- 
lows: 

I see no particular need for a public junior 
college in this area as long as the state teach- 
ers college continues to function in its pres- 
ent manner. If this college were to confine its 
activities entirely to the preparation of teach- 
ers there would seem to be a definite place for 
a junior college. 


Conclusion 


Undoubtedly there is a trend in the 
state teachers colleges to delay profes- 
sional courses until the last two years. 
More than half of them now offer gen- 
eral and preprofessional education at the 
junior college level to high school grad- 
uates regardless of their vocational aims. 
There seems to be no reason why the 
preparatory and preprofessional junior 
college function cannot be discharged 
efficiently by the state teachers colleges. 
There is some question, however, as to 
the feasibility of developing an adequate 
program of terminal and semiprofes- 
sional courses outside the field of edu- 
cation in institutions which are state- 
supported and not subject to local con- 
trol and guidance. To develop this field 
continues to be the greatest challenge to 
the public junior college. Even if all of 
the state teachers colleges should offer 
complete junior college services in their 
communities, the growth of the public 
junior college would be affected only 
slightly, since there are only 147 state 
teachers colleges in the country and lit- 
tle likelihood of any new ones being es- 
tablished. 

The junior college services of state 
teachers colleges undoubtedly are meet- 
ing real needs in many communities to- 
day. Looking forward, however, this 
arrangement is clearly only a stage in 


the development of professional teacher- 
education which at some time in the fu- 
ture will be based upon a secondary 
school system which will include what 
is now Called the junior college. When 
all qualified young people can complete 
the fourteenth grade in publicly sup- 
ported institutions, the teachers colleges 
and other professional colleges, as well 
as the liberal arts colleges, will no doubt 
drop their first two years as now con- 
stituted and require for admission the 
completion of the oquivaiont of a junior 
college course. 





SACRAMENTO PROGRAM 

Instruction of every kind beyond the 
senior high school in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, is now a part of the Sacramento 
Junior College program. This includes 
all evening school work, all special 
school work, and every class for in- 
struction of any kind whatsoever. Dr. 
Richard Rutledge, formerly head of the 
Merritt School of Business in Oakland, 
is now president of the Sacramento Jun- 
ior College. Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools George C. Jensen announces 
that “the junior college will not be con- 
fined to its own campus, but its campus 
rather will become the entire commu- 
nity. Vocational training will not take 
place entirely in the buildings of the 
college, but, through coordination with 
factories, businesses and industries in 
the community, will take place where it 
needs to take place for effective out- 
comes.” 





PATRONS’ ASSOCIATION 
Parents, students, and faculty mem- 
bers of Hardin Junior College, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, as well as citizens of the 
community have formed a Hardin Pa- 
trons’ Association in order to bring the 
college in closer contact with the com- 

munity and to further its progress. 
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The Place of the Junior College Newspaper 


JOHN L. 


RACTICALLY all junior college stu- 

dent bodies throughout the country 
publish some sort of newspaper. Some 
of these newspapers in small colleges 
may be only one or two mimeographed 
sheets appearing weekly or even bi- 
monthly, while in one of the largest col- 
leges a four-page, eight-column paper is 
published and circulated among the stu- 
dents two or three times weekly. Re- 
gardless of size, form, or make-up stu- 
dent bodies everywhere recognize the 
need of some sort of newspaper publica- 
tion as a part of their student life. 

An impetus is also given to the pub- 
lication of student body newspapers 
through the teaching of some form of 
news writing in the various courses of 
the English department. Among Eng- 
lish courses of study in nearly every 
junior college some attention is given to 
the forms of writing characteristic of 
newspapers. In the larger colleges spe- 
cial courses in journalism are offered, 
while in the smaller ones journalism as 
such is taught only as a part of the reg- 
ular English course of study. Either 
method of teaching journalism results 
in creating in the mind of the students 
the need for some form of publication 
whereby the ideas taught in the class- 
room may find practical expression 
through the columns of the college 
paper. 

It is not our purpose in this presen- 
tation to discuss the teaching of jour- 
nalism as such, or to debate the relative 
merits of various forms of newspapers 
published by the student bodies of the 
junior colleges. We shall confine our 
observations to the purposes served 
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through the publication of any junior 
college newspaper regardless of its 
form, frequency of appearance, or spe- 
cific characteristics. 

There appear to be five specific pur- 
poses served through the publication of 
the junior college newspaper. These 
are as follows: one, dissemination of 
news; two, creation of attitudes; three, 
promotion of student activities; four, 
outlet for special writing ability; and 
fifth, training in the evaluation of news. 
Each of these purposes is of sufficient 
importance to merit special discussion. 

The dissemination of news about 
events, persons, and things in each jun- 
ior college is important to both stu- 
dents and staff. The habits of every- 
day family life carry over into college 
life, and as we are accustomed to pick 
up the morning or evening paper to find 
out about the happenings in the world 
about us so we use the college paper to 
find out about the various happenings 
in the college community of which each 
student is a part. These news events 
give life, color, and meaning to our col- 
lege experiences. What others do in 
their regular routine of daily activity in 
the college community is of interest to 
all of us, students and staff alike. The 
activity of one helps to set the pattern 
of activity for others; therefore news, 
which is a record of the actions of in- 
dividuals or groups, is an important 
factor in the life of every college stu- 
dent because it helps each one to know 
the pattern set by any individual or 
group. 

In the dissemination of news there 
are one or two rules that every junior 
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college newspaper should follow. Every 
college paper should present the news 
accurately and without bias. The col- 
lege newspaper does not exist for the 
purpose of promoting the interest of any 
one individual or group or the interest 
of any specific cause. The college news- 
paper is not run by private interests or 
for personal gain as in the case of most 
of the public press; therefore it cannot 
wisely champion the cause of any one 
individual or group unless that cause is 
specifically designed to promote the best 
interests of the college as a whole. 

It must also be kept constantly in 
mind that in the case of the public jun- 
ior colleges particularly,.patrons of the 
college and parents of the students read 
with interest the columns of the college 
paper. This practice on the part of the 
folks at home makes it all the more 
necessary that all news disseminated by 
the paper be recorded accurately and 
truthfully. Such a practice on the part 
of the staff will help build loyalty and 
confidence on the part of those who sup- 
port the college. 

The second and very important pur- 
pose of the junior college newspaper is 
the creation of student attitudes. A stu- 
dent body in which a majority of its 
members understand and believe in the 
policies of the college is one that is both 
enthusiastic and successful in the pro- 
motion of its activities. This under- 
standing and belief on the part of the 
student come from a complete and ac- 
curate presentation of information 
which has been made vital and inter- 
esting through its presentation in the 
college paper. In the democratic form 
of society an enlightened public is nec- 
essary for the proper functioning of 
that society. Surely all who are respon- 
sible for the administration and devel- 
opment of the modern junior college de- 
sire to see it operate on a democratic 


basis; therefore we must depend to a 
great extent on the newspaper for the 
dissemination of the news and informa- 
tion which will help each student create 
the right sort of attitude towards the 
work of the institution. 

Care must be exercised at all times 
that, in the effort to create student atti- 
tudes through the columns of the paper, 
special interests, either individual or 
group, are not served. No individual, 
even though he be the head of the in- 
stitution, has the right to promote spe- 
cial interests that are not designed to 
promote the welfare of the whole col- 
lege. Democratic procedure, which af- 
ter all is the procedure that allows the 
student body to publish its newspaper, 
is stifled if the paper is made an organ 
designed to create attitudes favorable to 
some individual or clique. 

It must always be remembered that 
the creation of correct student attitudes 
through the columns of the college press 
comes from the presentation of ideas 
and ideals that grow out of the results 
of group thinking presented in a 
straightforward, honest, unbiased man- 
ner. Any other procedure will result 
in the creation of incorrect ideas. In 
this particular the junior college paper 
has a most important task to perform. 

The third purpose served by the jun- 
ior college paper is the promotion of 
student body activities. This promotion 
is accomplished through widespread 
publicity in the columns of the paper. 
In publicizing the activities, care must 
be taken not to emphasize one type of 
activity at the expense of others. No 
student activity should be carried on un- 
less it contributes in some fashion to the 
entire welfare of the college; therefore 
the newspaper cannot afford to promote 
one and neglect the other. Of course, 
not all activities demand or need the 
same amount of publicity. Some must be 
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given greater space in the columns of 
the press than others. A sense of cor- 
rect balance should permeate the think- 
ing of the newspaper staff when public- 
ity about student body activities is fur- 
nished. 

In promoting student activities the 
newspaper should always keep in mind 
that such activities play a very impor- 
tant part in the total training of stu- 
dents. A junior college that is success- 
ful in giving its students a well-rounded 
collegiate experience cannot neglect such 
type of work. The student body of any 
junior college represents a community 
within itself. That community, large or 
small, naturally develops various types 
of activities that are the outgrowth of 
young men and young women living 
and working together. The nature of 
these naturally comes from community 
interests that are strongest in the minds 
of the majority of students. No matter 
what they may be, participation in these 
activities adds to the sum total of the 
educational experience of the student. 
In this way the individual is able to de- 
velop a well-rounded training that is vi- 
tal and necessary if he is to make the 
correct adjustments, both economic and 
social, after college days are over. It 
is necessary, therefore, that in the pro- 
motion of community activities the 
newspaper keep in mind the effect such 
activities have on the life of the student 
and promote them accordingly. 

A fourth purpose served in the pub- 
lication of the junior college newspaper 
is that it furnishes an outlet or means of 
publication for those students who give 
evidence of special ability to write. In 
every junior college student body there 
are those students who have the talent 
and desire to express themselves through 
writing. To them the newspaper should 
open its columns for special contribu- 
tions. 
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To me one of the criteria by which I 
judge the worth-whileness of a junior 
college newspaper is the contributions 
printed on the feature page of the pa- 
per. A careful study of these contribu- 
tions gives a measure of the real writ- 
ing ability of the students on the staff. 
In making such a statement I would 
not belittle the work of the news editor 
or the value of a news story well writ- 
ten, but it appears to me that the char- 
acter of the articles appearing on the 
feature page is more nearly the self- 
expression of the students than any 
other feature of the paper. This oppor- 
tunity for self-expression is most val- 
uable, to both the reader and the con- 
tributor. The ability to express one’s 
thoughts through the printed page is an 
accomplishment too few of us perfect. 
News writing, or even theme writing 
which is a regular part of the English 
curriculum, does not always furnish the 
student an opportunity to express him- 
self freely and without too much con- 
sideration of a set pattern or form. The 
feature page does offer such an oppor- 
tunity. Prose, poetry, satire, cartoon- 
ing and interpretive descriptions are all 
a part of the materials that can be fitted 
into the makeup of special features. 
Each may represent a form of expres- 
sion that comes naturally and easily to 
the student and one that should be en- 
couraged. The college paper if properly 
edited and conducted furnishes the in- 
spiration for such self-expression and 
should give many students an opportu- 
nity to express themselves in their own 
natural way. 

A fifth and final purpose served in 
the publication of the junior college 
newspaper is the training offered in the 
evaluation of news. During these times 
when there is so much conflicting news 
disseminated throughout the country 
and propaganda in its most perfected 
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form is being thrown at the people of all 
nations, everyone is inclined to become 
confused and uncertain about what to 
believe and what not to believe. It ap- 
pears to be essential that colleges give 
some sort of help to all students in 
training them so that they may be able 
to distinguish what is true and what is 
false, also what is propaganda and what 
is not propaganda. In giving this sort 
of training the junior college newspa- 
per can be made to play an important 
part. 

If the news of the college paper is re- 
ported correctly, if it is edited honestly 
and without any attempt at colora- 
tion, student and staff alike soon learn 
the dependability of statements that ap- 
pear in each issue of the publication. 
Contact with such truthful and straight- 
forward stories has a tendency to give 
everyone an idea of the nature of stories 
appearing in all sorts of publications 
and set the pattern by which individuals 
can judge the worth-whileness of stories 
appearing in the public press. I would 
not have you believe that the college 
paper should undertake a crusade to 
teach students by direct methods how 
to detect biased reporting or pure 
propaganda, but rather by the truthful- 
ness and accuracy of its reporting and 
editorial policies indirectly give ideas 
and notions for what each individual 
should search and expect when reading 
the public press. If we are to main- 
tain a citizenry enlightened and not un- 
duly swayed by propaganda they must 
understand some of the techniques of 
propaganda and biased reporting in or- 
der that they might avoid drawing in- 
correct conclusions and ideas from what 
they read. Ability to do this is impor- 
tant in the training of all young peo- 
ple who will soon be called upon to as- 
sume the full responsibility of citizen- 
ship. 


In conclusion may I say that I am a 
strong believer in the value of the 
newspaper as it contributes to the 
well-rounded training of college stu- 
dents. In my opinion no_ student 
body, large or small, can develop that 
community of interests so essential to 
the promotion of a democratic method 
of living in a college community with- 
out the aid and assistance of a well- 
edited, highly respected college newspa- 
per. In the attempt to attain this goal, 
and serve with credit the interests of the 
college, those who are responsible for 
the publication of the paper must con- 
stantly keep in mind the purposes I have 
set forth. With these as basic princi- 
ples on which to operate, the influence 
for good exerted by the paper will be 
great. 





ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


An interesting two-year engineering 
program is being conducted at New 
London Junior College. Now entering 
its third year, it is the result of careful 
planning by educators and an advisory 
committee of the Norwich, Connecticut, 
section of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Its purpose is to 
give students an adequate knowledge of 
machine manipulation, a thorough train- 
ing in drafting and designing, extensive 
instruction in mathematics, physics, me- 
chanics of materials, and other technical 
subjects. It also furnishes background 
college-level courses, and other activities 
which make for a well-trained and well- 
educated person. The program has 


grown out of a study of two-year engi- 
neering work as offered by the large jun- 
ior colleges on the west coast, several 
surveys of the needs of industry, discus- 
sions with manufacturers, and finally a 
consideration of all this information by 
an advisory group of engineers. 
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A Junior College Expansion Program 


JOHN E. 


n September 21, 1940, the qualified 
O voters of the Beaumont, French, 
and South Park Independent School Dis- 
tricts of Beaumont, Texas, went to the 
polls and approved four propositions: 
(1) the creation of the Lamar Union 
Junior College District, to be composed 
of the contiguous public school districts 
of Beaumont, South Park, and French; 
(2) the issuance of not to exceed $850,- 
000 in 30-year serial bonds for the con- 
struction and equipment of a modern 
junior college plant; (3) the levying of a 
tax not to exceed 20 cents on the $100 val- 
uation for both bonds and maintenance; 
and (4) the election of a board of seven 
trustees to govern the college district. 

Behind this statement of fact lies a 
very interesting story of careful plan- 
ning and hard work which may be of 
benefit to other communities. For this 
program of expansion to benefit the 
youth of Beaumont and Southeast Texas 
could never have happened without the 
intelligent planning and diligent labor 
of several groups of people. 

Beaumont, Texas, is a thriving indus- 
trial city of approximately 60,000 popu- 
lation, with oil production and refining 
as the predominant industry. Wholly 
or partially within the city limits of 
Beaumont are three separate indepen- 
dent school districts: French on the 
north side, Beaumont in the center, and 
South Park on the south side. In ad- 
dition, there is an excellent parochial 
school system which serves students 
from all three of the public school dis- 
tricts. Furthermore, the South Park 
District has maintained and operated a 
junior college since 1923. 

This junior college was operated first 
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under the name of South Park Junior 
College, and since 1932, under the name 
Lamar College. Parts of the South Park 
High School buildings not fully used by 
the high school were at first allocated to 
the junior college. Later a small plant 
was provided separately. Although these 
junior college buildings were provided 
wholly by the South Park District, all 
students from the various high schools 
of this section have been admitted to 
Lamar College since 1932 on the same 
basis, namely, by payment of a tuition 
of $135 per year. Of the approximately 
990 students enrolled in Lamar College 
last year, only 15 per cent were from 
the South Park District. But from the 
combined Beaumont, South Park, and 
French School Districts and the St. An- 
thony parochial system came approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the student body. 

So when the present facilities of La- 
mar College became taxed to their ca- 
pacity and it appeared that Lamar Col- 
lege had reached the limit of its possible 
expansion under its existing set-up, it 
was only natural that the parents and 
citizens of these various Beaumont 
school systems should cooperate to solve 
the problem. Fortunately, a dynamic 
coordinating and integrating agency 
was present in the form of the Beau- 
mont Young Men’s Business League. 
Sensing some two years ago the problem 
facing Lamar College, the Board of Di- 
rectors of this civic organization ap- 
pointed a committee to work toward a 
solution. The committee and a repre- 
sentative of the South Park Board im- 
mediately began a series of conferences 
with business and industrial leaders of 
the city. A plan was evolved to create 
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a union junior college district as pro- 
vided under the statutes of Texas. Plans 
were drafted and costs calculated. Then 
came the work of convincing some 40 
business and industrial leaders of the 
city that an added tax burden for jun- 
ior college purposes would be justified. 
To the credit and foresight of these lead- 
ers, it should be stated that they were 
almost unanimous in their favorable re- 
action to the plan. 

The basic reason for their very favor- 
able reaction was probably the funda- 
mental philosophy of the expansion plan. 
The expansion program was projected as 
a plan to train local young men and 
young women to do the jobs of this area. 
Some educators call this type of junior 
college training “terminal” education; 
others prefer the term “semiprofession- 
al” education. Regardless of the name, 
the philosophy is simple enough, and the 
objectives are two: (1) to teach young 
men and young women to live a better 
life; and (2) to teach them to earn a 
better living. 

This particular area is constantly in 
need of young people who are trained in 
some specific skill. Local business and 
industrial leaders by their action indi- 
cated their willingness to help pay for 
the training process. And they were 
willing to help pay the bill because they 
were convinced that this junior college 
was not to be a second-rate, broken- 
down trades school, offering vocational 
training to a group of second-rate stu- 
dents who could not satisfy ordinary 
academic standards. They were con- 
vinced that here was to be an honest ef- 
fort to take alert, intelligent American 
young people and train them for the 
skilled and technical work of their home 
community. At the same time they were 
convinced that the general cultural edu- 
cation of these youth would not be neg- 
lected, since the proposed courses pro- 


vided for approximately 50 per cent of 
the student’s time to be spent in ter. 
minal liberal arts and related training 
looking toward better citizenship. 

Furthermore, local leaders in organ- 
ized labor groups favored the plan, not 
only because it would give needed train- 
ing to their own children, but also be. 
cause they reasoned correctly that this 
educational program was not planned in 
opposition to organized labor. Leaders 
of both industry and labor realized that 
the most intelligent understanding of the 
proper relationship between the capital 
and labor of a community will be found 
in the young people whose homes are in 
that community and who have been 
properly trained in the educational in- 
stitutions of that community. 

After almost 18 months of study and 
conferences, Y.M.B.L. leaders were con- 
vinced that the time was ripe to launch 
the program. The Y.M.B.L. then ap- 
pointed a committee of five members to 
put the problem before the general pub- 
lic. 

The statutes of Texas provide that any 
number of contiguous public school dis- 
tricts within the same county may call 
an election to form a union junior col- 
lege district if they have a combined 
taxable wealth of not less than $9,500,- 
000, a scholastic population of not less 
than 7,000 the next preceding school 
year, and not less than 400 students in 
the last four years of the classified high 
schools within the proposed territory. 
It was at first thought that other con- 
tiguous public school districts just out- 
side of Beaumont might care to join in 
the formation of the original district. 
But upon investigation it was found that 
many people in these areas did not de- 
sire to vote in the original election, since 
the total vote in the entire area would 
govern and they might thus be drawn 
into a college district by a heavy urban 
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vote even though a majority in their 
own particular suburban district might 
be opposed. In all probability some of 
these nearby districts will vote later for 
annexation to the newly formed college 
district as the value of this practical 
educational program becomes apparent 
to the people of this area. 


The election was called for September 
21, 1940, and the Y.M.B.L. Central Com- 
mittee launched into a vigorous educa- 
tional campaign. Scattering opposition 
to the project developed largely because 
of the increase in taxation involved, but 
the opposition was neither organized 
nor intense. 


All four issues carried by substantial 
majorities, and so this entire section of 
East Texas is now looking forward to 
the development of an outstanding and 
unique higher educational institution in 
Beaumont. There will be no lowering 
of the academic standards which Lamar 
College has achieved; but there will be 
added to the college curriculum a wide 
variety of occupational courses designed 
to fit the needs of this area. College of- 
ficials, together with consultants of the 
State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, have already made a thorough oc- 
cupational survey of the area. The re- 
sults of the survey have determined 
the different types of occupational 
courses which will be included in the 
curriculum of the new college, and will 
also determine the nature of the subject 
matter to be included in these courses. 


It is planned to use the proceeds of 
the bond issue to construct eight build- 
ings, a main building for administra- 
tion and liberal arts instruction; a vo- 
cational building fully equipped with 
shops and machines for technical train- 
ing; a science building with the best 
industrial and chemurgic research lab- 
oratory in the state; a college library; 
a gymnasium; an athletic stadium; a 


college cafeteria and student union; and 
an auditorium. 

The building program will be com- 
pleted by September, 1942, and will pro- 
vide Lamar College with one of the fin- 
est and most complete junior college 
plants in the nation. 





WORKING THEIR OWN WAY 

A third of the students enrolled in 
junior colleges are self-supporting in 
whole or in part according to data re- 
cently published by the U. S. Office of 
Education in their new bulletin Work- 
ing Your Way Through College. The 
report is based upon data for 1937-39 
from 224 junior colleges enrolling some 
99,000 students. Of these 35 per cent 
of the men and 30 per cent of the women 
were reported as self-supporting. Thir- 
ty-three per cent of the “self-supporting” 
students were earning their own way en- 
tirely. Total earnings for nine months 
are given as $1,338,230 for students in 
coeducational junior colleges, $161,616 
in those for women, and $51,284 in those 
for men. Special attention is given to the 
Pasadena Junior College Loan Fund es- 
tablished in 1915. Borrowers must be 
graduates of the junior college with good 
citizenship and _ scholarship records. 
Total loans outstanding amounted to 
$43,000, the average loan per student 
amounting to $400. Interest at 6 per 
cent is charged and loans are payable 
one year after graduation from college 
or in 20 months installments. 





TRAFFIC SCHOOL 

Announcement has been made by the 
San Mateo, California, county traffic 
safety commission that it would inaugu- 
rate a traffic school under the adult edu- 
cation department of San Mateo Junior 
College. Establishment of the school is 
part of a campaign to prevent highway 
accidents in the county. 
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A Successful Registration Procedure 
MAURICE F. GRIFFITH 


Me college registrations are a 
source of annoyance to the stu- 


dents and staff of the institution in- 
volved. In past years Mesa College has 
taken two days from the first week of 
each quarter for its registration. Stu- 
dents have been forced to stand in line 
for several hours and have formed a 
poor opinion of the institution and its 
methods. 

A new procedure was developed for 
the fall quarter of 1940 and it is con- 
sidered a great improvement over for- 
mer methods. The college office is open 
during the summer months and the reg- 
istrar or other college officers are avail- 
able for precollege consultation with 
new students. The student is assisted in 
selecting a curriculum, and a tentative 
class schedule is made which the stu- 
dent retains until the registration date. 
If it is possible to see most of the new 
students for an unhurried discussion of 
their problems the registration is expe- 
dited on registration day. Sixty-two per 
cent of the new students who entered 
Mesa last fall took advantage of the pre- 
college guidance, and this was undoubt- 
edly an important factor in reducing the 
work required of the staff on the regis- 
tration day. 

The principal problem of guiding the 
preparatory student at registration is the 
arrangement of his curriculum so that 
it will correspond as closely as possible 
to that of the senior college or univer- 
sity the student plans to attend. A sur- 
vey of the colleges and universities en- 
tered by Mesa graduates was made. The 
largest portion attended Colorado insti- 
tutions. The catalogs of these institu- 


tions were used as references in prepar- 
ing mimeographed sheets of instructions 
for the advisers at registration. The re- 
quirements of the various institutions 
for the professional and semiprofession- 
al courses they offered were listed and 
made as easily accessible as_ possible. 
An adviser had little difficulty in finding 
the Mesa College curriculum which 
matched that required in other institu- 
tions. The sheets were more accessible 
and more easily used than the catalogs 
of the institutions, and the guidance staff 
was more successful with the prepara- 
tory student than ever before. 

If appointments are not made with 
students, the rate of flow through the 
registration hall is very uneven. To 
eliminate congestion caused by the ir- 
regular flow, a ticket system of admis- 
sion was arranged. The approximate 
number of expected students was divid- 
ed by four times the number of hours 
the registration hall was open to deter- 
mine the number of students who could 
be admitted each 15 minutes. If more 
than that number appeared during any 
15-minute period, the supply of tickets 
for that period was exhausted, and the 
remaining students were given tickets 
for a later time. Preference was given 
to the out-of-town students, so that it 
would not be necessary for them to re- 
turn for the second day of registration. 

The proper arrangement of tables and 
chairs in the registration hall is impor- 
tant for the best movement of traffic. 
The registration forms and materials 
were given to each registrant after he 
passed the ticket-taker at the door. Eight 
staff members who acted as general 
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counsellors were placed at tables facing 
the main entrance. These counsellors 
gave the students the needed advice or 
sent them on to a specialist, several of 
whom were available in other parts of 
the hall. No chairs were provided for 
students at these first tables in an at- 
tempt to discourage the student who 
would visit with staff members and force 
other students to wait. After this con- 
sultation the student was started on a 
course which when completed formed a 
rectangle, leading the student back to 
the main entrance. 

Arm chairs and tables were placed 
near the first counsellors where the stu- 
dents could do their writing. Each stu- 
dent filled out a matriculation card (only 
once), a dean’s card, and a class card. 
Sample class cards were provided in the 
materials handed to each student. Stu- 
dents also received a class, time, and 
room schedule. The _ student’s class 
schedule was then taken to a table where 
the staff members assigned the student 
to a certain section of the class. 

After leaving the sectioning table the 
student entered a lane where two people 
were provided to check class cards, two 
to fill in fee cards, and two to check fee 
cards. This place in the registration 
procedure had been observed to be the 
“bottleneck” of the whole process, and 
the provision of two people for each 
function eliminated any congestion. 

The final checker in the above work 
asked the student if he had sufficient 
funds to pay all the fee and tuition 
charges. If the student had the re- 
quired amount, he was sent to the cash- 
ier where payment was made and a stu- 
dent activity ticket and a locker num- 
ber issued. If the student wished to pay 
only part of the fees and tuition, he was 
referred to another room where the bus- 


iness manager passed on the credit ex- 
tended to the student. 


The success of this plan may be mea- 
sured by the fact that the registration 
staff was convinced that the total regis- 
tration would be well under that of the 
previous year, accustomed as they had 
been to lines of students at various 
places and the crowded conditions of 
earlier years. Actually the total registra- 
tion was 10 per cent above the fall quar- 
ter of the preceding year. 

A change is also being made in regis- 
tration for the second and third quar- 
ters. Each student at Mesa is assigned 
to a faculty adviser who meets the stu- 
dent at least three times each quarter. 
As soon as the mid-term grades are 
available the sponsors will begin regis- 
tering their advisees for the second 
quarter. The adviser will fill in the class 
card, and the student will return it to 
the business office. There a fee card will 
be prepared. It will be possible for the 
student to pay his fees on the last day 
of the fall quarter or on the next to the 
last day of the Christmas holiday. At 
this time new students will also be reg- 
istered. 





STUDENT RULE 

Students of Pasadena Junior College, 
California, watched the wheels of the 
municipal government revolve recently 
as they served as temporary heads of 
government departments in observance 
of Government Week under the direction 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Not only did each department head have 
a student understudy, but a complete di- 
rectorate attended the meeting of the 
Board of City Directors and displayed 
keen interest. Students assigned to the 
Hall of Justice for the day had an espe- 
cially busy time with a full police court 
calendar, while those assigned to the 
city’s Emergency Hospital had a num- 
ber of minor accidents to attend to keep 


_ them busy. 











Business Education in Junior Colleges 


BEULAH NUNAMAKER 


HE POSSIBILITIES in the junior col- 

lege for meeting the needs of un- 
employed young people between the 
ages of 18 and 24 encouraged this study 
of business education in the junior col- 
leges of the United States. An institu- 
tion which can give these young people 
a wider acquaintance with the social 
and economic world, besides vocational 
training, merits consideration by com- 
munities and educators. 

The purpose of this study was to as- 
certain the opportunities for teaching 
business subjects in the junior college. 
To find the 1938-39 status of business 
education in the junior college, a ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to 590 junior 
colleges as listed in the Junior College 
Directories for 1938 and 1939. Dis- 
continuance and other reasons elimi- 
nated 34 of these junior colleges from 
further consideration in the study. Of 
the remaining 556 junior colleges, 415 
responded with information. Business 
subjects were offered in 281, or 68 per 
cent. Of these 281 junior colleges, 132 
were public, and 149 were private. (See 


Table I.) 


Enrollment 


The median enrollment reported by 
public junior colleges offering business 
subjects was 261; that of the private 
junior colleges, 142. The median en- 
rollment reported by the public junior 
colleges not offering business subjects 
was 138; that of the private junior 
colleges, 93. From this it is evident that 
the smaller junior college has not war- 
ranted a diversification in curricula to 
include business subjects. 


Georgia 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OFFERING 
BusINESS SUBJECTS 


State Public Private Total 


Alabama 
Arizona 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 





























Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas ] 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Total 132 149 
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Reasons for Attendance 


In junior colleges offering business 
subjects, “nearness to home” and “ad- 
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vanced general education” were the rea- 
sons for attendance given most often by 
both public and private junior colleges. 
Nearness to home, financial reasons, 
and unemployment increased the at- 
tendance at public junior colleges more 
than at private junior colleges. Re- 
ligious training, cultural and _ social 
training, personal attention, and the 
advantages of a small college attracted 
students to these private junior colleges 
more than to these public junior col- 
lezes. Such reasons indicate distinct 
types of students with which the in- 
structor will need to work in the public 
and the private junior colleges. 

Of the junior colleges which offered 
business subjects and which reported 
reasons for attendance, 46 per cent gave 
“specialization” as one reason. 


Business Subjects Offered 


Typewriting, shorthand, accounting, 
and business law led in frequency of 
all business subjects offered in both 
public and private junior colleges. 

Typewriting. Elementary typewriting 
was second in enrollment of all the 
business subjects offered in the 132 pub- 
lic junior colleges. It was offered by 
83 per cent, the average enrollment be- 
ing 46. At least 39 per cent of the 
public junior colleges offered advanced 
typewriting. Elementary typewriting had 
the largest enrollment of all business 
subjects in the 149 private junior col- 
leges. It was offered by 80 per cent, 
the average enrollment being 33. At 
least 33 per cent of the private junior 
colleges offered advanced typewriting. 

Shorthand. Elementary shorthand was 
offered by 84 per cent of the public 
junior colleges, the average enrollment 
being 36. At least 41 per cent of the 
public junior colleges offered advanced 
shorthand. Elementary shorthand was 
second in enrollment of all the business 
subjects offered in the private junior 


colleges. It was offered by 82 per cent, 
the average enrollment being 25. At 
least 34 per cent of the private junior 
colleges offered advanced shorthand. 

Accounting. Principles of accounting 
was offered by 87 per cent of the public 
junior colleges. Principles of account- 
ing in the public junior colleges had 
the highest enrollment of any business 
subject—4,531 in 95 junior colleges, an 
average enrollment of 48. Principles 
of accounting was offered by 69 per 
cent of the private junior colleges. Prin- 
ciples of accounting was third in en- 
rollment of all business subjects in the 
private junior colleges—2,333 in 85 
junior colleges, an average enrollment 
of 27. Many advanced courses in ac- 
counting were offered in both the public 
and private junior colleges, but the 
titles of the courses varied greatly. 

Business law. Business law was of- 
fered by 43 per cent of the public 
junior colleges, the average enrollment 
being 40. It was offered by 43 per cent 
of the private junior colleges, the aver- 
age enrollment being 21. 

Business English and correspondence. 
Business English was offered by 20 per 
cent of the public junior colleges, the 
average enrollment being 44. Business 
correspondence was offered by 7 per 
cent, the average enrollment being 62. 

Business English was offered by 25 
per cent of the private junior colleges, 
the average enrollment being 38. Busi- 
ness correspondence was offered by 11 
per cent, the average enrollment being 
28. 

General business subjects. Of the 
general business subjects in public 
junior colleges, principles of economics, 
business mathematics, and economic 
geography were most frequently offered. 
Introduction to business had the high- 
est enrollment, and principles of eco- 
nomics and business mathematics were 
second and third respectively in enroll- 
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ment. Of the general business subjects 
offered in private junior colleges, prin- 
ciples of economics was first in fre- 
quency and enrollment, and business 
mathematics was second. 

Advertising, merchandising, market- 
ing, salesmanship, and advanced eco- 
nomics and related subjects were of- 
fered in few junior colleges. Separate 
courses in filing, office machines, and 
business training were offered in few 
junior colleges. 


Comparative Enrollment by Subject 


To show the comparative enrollment 
in subject groups, arranged according 
to the contribution of the courses to the 
total preparation of the student for 
business, the business subjects offered 
were classified under 10 headings: (1) 
general business subjects; (2) secre- 
tarial science subjects; (3) filing and 
office machines; (4) bookkeeping and 
accounting; (5) business training sub- 
jects; (6) business organization and 
administration; (7) business law; (8) 
advertising, merchandising, marketing, 
salesmanship; (9) advanced economics 
and related subjects; (10) miscellane- 
ous business subjects offered by a few. 

Under general business subjects were 
included background and preparatory 
courses, and the few personal-use sub- 
jects offered: introduction to business, 
principles of business, business cour- 
tesy, business ethics, business mathe- 
matics, business personality, personal 
salesmanship, personal development, 
business psychology, personal finance, 
personal typewriting, economic geogra- 
phy, economic history, principles of 
economics, economic problems, eco- 
nomics of consumption, penmanship, 
spelling, business forms, office tech- 
niques, store skills, and word study. 

The other group headings are self- 
explanatory. All of the junior colleges 
did not report the enrollment in all 
their courses. The enrollments which 


were reported have been combined and 
are shown in Table II. This table indi- 
cates heavy enrollment in secretarial 
science subjects, and accounting and 
bookkeeping, and light enrollment in 
the merchandising subjects. The figures 
under secretarial science include short- 
hand and typewriting as_ separate 
courses, and perhaps in the majority 
of cases one student would be taking 
both subjects. 
TABLE II 
1938-39 ENROLLMENT IN SUBJECT GROUPS 


Public Private 
jr. colls. jr. colls. 


Secretarial science subjects... 11,959 9,232 
Bookkeeping and accounting. 6,293 3,363 
General business subjects... 4,464 2,404 
Business law —........ =. . 1,866 1,072 
Advertising, merchandising, 
marketing, salesmanship —_.__ 1,332 466 
Filing and office machines... 1,114 418 
Business training 602 337 

Advanced economics and re- 
394 462 


lated subjects 
Business organization and 

administration 383 218 

Miscellaneous subjects 79 22 
Other Subjects Taken 

What subjects other than business are 
generally taken by the business student 
in the junior college? Getting this 
broader education in the high school and 
the junior college puts the junior college 
graduate into the semiprofessional group 
of workers. The instructor of business 
has this advantage in the junior college: 
Business can be given a better product 
when a student has more general educa- 
tional background upon which to build 
basic business practices. 

The information for this part of the 
study was furnished by 119 public and 
128 private junior colleges. However, 
not all of these junior colleges reported 
the hours taken; hence, the median 
hours given here represent the median 
semester hours of only those junior col- 
leges which reported the hours taken. 

English was the subject most fre- 
quently taken by the business student— 
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it was reported generally taken in 97 
per cent of the public junior colleges, 
median hours, six; and in 95 per cent of 
the private junior colleges, median 
hours, nine. 

Public speaking was generally taken 
in 18 per cent of the public junior col- 
leges and in 16 per cent of the private 
junior colleges; median hours, three. 

Mathematics was generally taken in 
61 pe cent of the public junior colleges 
and in 41 per cent of the private junior 
colleges; median hours, six. 

A language was generally taken in 18 
per cent of the public junior colleges, 
median hours, eight; and in 30 per cent 
of the private junior colleges, median 
hours, six. 

Economics was generally taken in 77 
per cent of the public junior colleges 
and in 67 per cent of the private junior 
colleges; median hours, six. 

Government was generally taken in 66 
per cent of the public junior colleges 
and in 42 per cent of the private junior 
colleges; median hours, three. 

History was generally taken in 58 per 
cent of the public junior colleges and in 
96 per cent of the private junior col- 
leges; median hours, six. 

Other social studies reported taken in 
some junior colleges were: sociology, 
the humanities, survey of social sciences, 
and contemporary world affairs. 

The percentage of junior colleges re- 
porting business students who took sci- 
ence subjects was lower. Chemistry 
was taken most frequently—in 15 per 
cent of the public junior colleges and in 
16 per cent of the private junior col- 
leges; median hours, six. 

Biological science, taken as a subject- 
field to include biology, survey of bio- 
logical sciences, botany, and _bacteri- 
ology, was next in frequency. 

Hygiene (or health education) was 
reported generally taken in 10 per cent 





of the private junior colleges, but in 
only 5 per cent of the public. 

Other science subjects reported taken 
in some junior colleges were: survey of 
physical sciences, physics, geography or 
economic geography, natural science, 
geology, anatomy. 

Psychology was generally taken in 17 
per cent of the public junior colleges, 
median hours, three; and in 31 per cent 
of the private junior colleges, median 
hours, four. 

The only outstanding difference be- 
tween the “other subjects” taken in the 
public and the private junior colleges 
was in religion. No public junior col- 
lege reported that religion was taken, 
and 20 per cent of the private junior 
colleges reported that business students 
generally took from one to twelve se- 
mester hours in religion. 

Miscellaneous other subjects reported 
taken in some junior colleges were: 
physical education, orientation, integra- 
tion, music, art, military science, educa- 
tion, philosophy (or ethics), home 
economics, books and libraries, medical 
laboratory technique, and engineering. 


Equipment 

The amount of time that equipment is 
available for the junior college is im- 
portant to the business instructor. The 
question, “Does the junior college use 
the equipment of the high school com- 
mercial department?” was answered by 
108 public junior colleges—48 per cent 
used the equipment of the high school 
commercial department. This question 
was answered by 93 private junior col- 
leges—26 per cent used the equipment 
of the high school. 

Information regarding the kinds of 
machines available for use by the junior 
colleges was sought from the standpoint 
of the machines the prospective business 
instructor should include in preparation 
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for teaching in the junior college—125 
public junior colleges and 126 private 
junior colleges furnished information. 
Most of the public and private junior 
colleges were teaching the use of the 
mimeograph, and adding machines, 
comptometers, and calculators; as well 
as typewriters. Of the public junior 
colleges, 31 per cent taught the dicta- 
phone, 47 per cent the ditto; of the pri- 
vate junior colleges, 28 per cent taught 
the dictaphone and ditto. The use of 
these machines would represent the 
minimum machine knowledge a_busi- 
ness instructor should have. Some of 
the larger junior colleges reported va- 
rious other machines taught. 


Number of Instructors 


One hundred one public junior col- 
leges had a total of 290 instructors who 
taught only business subjects in the 
junior college. There were 153 men 
and 137 women. California had the 
highest number, 63 men, 63 women; 
Oklahoma was second, 12 men, 13 
women; Texas was third, 10 men, 13 
women; and [Illinois was fourth, 14 men, 
6 women. 

One hundred twenty-two private jun- 
ior colleges had a total of 285 instruc- 
tors who taught only business subjects 
in the junior college. There were 116 
men and 169 women. North Carolina 
had the highest number, 11 men, 13 
women; Ohio was second, 8 men, 14 
women; California was third, 12 men, 9 
women; and Connecticut was fourth, 11 
men, 8 women. 

Sixty-three public junior colleges re- 
ported 145 business instructors who 
taught in other junior college depart- 
ments also. Fifty-seven private junior 
colleges reported 109 such instructors. 


Salaries 


Eighty-nine public junior colleges re- 
ported their maximum salary, the me- 


dian maximum salary being $2,044, 
Seventy-nine public junior colleges re. 
ported their minimum salary, the me- 
dian minimum salary being $1,625. 

Fifty-one private junior colleges re- 
ported their maximum salary, the me- 
dian maximum salary being $1,600. 
Forty private junior colleges reported 
their minimum salary, the median mini- 
mum salary being $1,212. 


Recommendations 


The opportunities for teaching busi- 
ness subjects in the junior college were 
sought by studying the details reported 
by the junior colleges of the United 
States in 1938-39. 

A study of Table IT in the light of cur- 
rent literature raises the query: Is the 
heavy enrollment in secretarial science 
subjects, and bookkeeping and account- 
ing justified in the junior college? It 
is not considered within the limits of 
this study to judge this enrollment. The 
findings are one indication of the need 
for research by business educators re- 
garding available semiprofessional posi- 
tions in business, curriculums in the 
junior college, and aptitudes requi- 
site for various business positions. 

Business instructors must be prepared 
to teach the subjects now offered. But 
in addition, business instructors must 
themselves be prepared in those fields 
of business which offer the most em- 
ployment to graduates of the junior 
college. When, through research, cur- 
riculums are adjusted to the needs of 
business, instructors should be ready to 
give the training needed. The business 
instructor needs to include in his prep- 
aration a study of the aptitudes requisite 
for different positions and a study of the 
individual differences of students, so 
that students may be better guided into 
the work in which they will be most 
successful. 
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Lecture-Demonstration Method 
of Teaching 


THOMAS W. STEEN ano EDYTH T. JAMES 


N EXPERIMENT was undertaken at 

Columbia Junior College last year 

for the purpose of determining whether 

in this institution the individual labora- 

tory method of teaching physiology and 

anatomy is measurably superior to the 
lecture-demonstration method. 

A six-hour course in this subject has 
been taught here for several years, and, 
as the enrollment is usually about sixty, 
the course is conducted in two sections. 
Previous to 1939-40 the same method 
was used in each section and consisted 
of two lectures a week and one three- 
hour laboratory period, during which 
small sections met under competent su- 
pervision for individual laboratory 
work. 

The recent study by Mary Xavier Kin- 
ney ' has suggested that the findings of 
Duel ?, Hurd 3, Noll *, Johnson 5, and 
others, are applicable to the teaching of 
physiology and anatomy, and that “cer- 
tain highly technical and time-consum- 
ing experiments from which the student 
receives little or no benefit” should be 
eliminated “and well organized and 
clearly defined demonstrations substi- 
tuted.” 

Kinney’s recommendation that “con- 
trolled experiments be carried on by one 
instructor teaching two equated groups; 
one group by the lecture-demonstration 
method, the other by the individual lab- 


*Mary Xavier Kinney; A Comparative 
Study of the Results of Two Methods of Lab- 
oratory Instruction in Anatomy and Physiology 
for Nurse Students in a Selected Group of 
Schools, a master’s dissertation, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, 1939. 

*H. W. Duel; “Measurable Outcomes of 
Laboratory Work in Science”, School Science 
and Mathematics (October, 1937), 37:795-810. 





oratory method, applying the same tests 
to both groups and comparing the re- 
sults,” was accepted as a worth-while 
undertaking. It was also believed by 
the writers that a modification of the 
usual method of “equating” groups, 
might add significance to the findings. 


Procedures Employed 


In harmony with the objectives agreed 
upon, the course in anatomy and physi- 
ology was taught in 1939-40 as follows: 
Section “A” met three times a week for 
lectures and demonstrations, while Sec- 
tion “B” met twice a week for lectures 
and once a week in small groups for a 
three-hour individual laboratory. The 
same instructor taught both sections, the 
same syllabus for each section was used, 
and the same tests (pretest, period ex- 
aminations, and final examination) were 
given. No attempt was made to influ- 
ence any student as to which section he 
or she (all but three of the 59 were 
women) should choose. This was left 
entirely to the student’s wish or conven- 
ience. Since under this arrangement the 
number in the individual laboratory 
section was less than half the number 
ordinarily provided for, there was an 
abundance of both laboratory equipment 

5A. W. Hurd; “The Present Status of Lec- 
ture-Demonstration versus the Laboratory”, 
Abstract, Proceedings of the 66th Annual 
Meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion (July, 1928), 66:580-58-. 

“Victor Noll; Laboratory Instruction in the 
Field of Inorganic Chemistry, The University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1930. 

®* Palmer O. Johnson; A Comparison of the 
Lecture-Demonstration, Individual Laboratory 
Experimentation and Group Laboratory Ex- 
perimentation Methods of Teaching High 


School Biology, a master’s dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1936. 
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and assistance. The instructor did not 
secure any information as to the relative 
scholastic ability of the students in one 
group as compared with those in the 
other. In fact, it was agreed between 
the dean and the instructor that no such 
calculations should be made until the 
final grades had been reported. More- 
over, the instructor herself was not at 
all certain which of the methods was 
superior. 


Data Obtained and Analyzed 

Omitting a few students who did not 
continue in school or who dropped this 
subject, the registration was as follows: 
35 students choose Section “A” (lecture- 
demonstration), and 24, Section “B” (in- 
dividual laboratory). There were no 
transfers after registration from one sec- 
tion to the other. Two measures of 
ability in terms of “scholastic aptitude” 
were obtained for each student—his 
grade-point average in high school and 
his score on the Psychological Examina- 
tion of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. A pretest on the knowledge of the 
subject was given both sections before 
instruction began. Five periodic tests 
were given during the school term and a 
final examination at the close. The net 
achievement of each student was 
calculated by subtracting his score on 
the pretest from his score on the final 
examination. 


The Matching Technique 

No comparing of groups was under- 
taken until the term had closed. It had 
been agreed previously that in this ex- 
periment the matching would be done 
only at that time. It was believed that 
not only would this avoid placing a stu- 
dent in one section who would prefer 
the other, but also that in this way 
neither the students nor the instructor 
would be so conscious that a contest was 
in progress. An ability score designated 
as a “scholastic aptitude rating” was 


computed for each student in the fol- 
lowing manner: the 59 students were 
ranked from the lowest to the highest on 
the basis, first, of their grade-point av- 
erage in high school—a value of 3 was 
given to “A”, 2 to “B”, etc. The posi- 
tion ranks were then changed to per- 
centile ranks. Likewise these 59 stu- 
dents were again ranked according to 
their scores on the psychological exami- 
nation and their position ranks again 
changed to percentile ranks. A stu- 
dent’s “scholastic aptitude rating” (bor- 
rowing Johnston’s term) was simply the 
average of these two ranks. A percen- 
tile of 40, then, meant that the student 
surpassed in scholastic aptitude 40 per 
cent of the combined group of 59 stu- 
dents in this course. 

In the setting up of groups of paired 
students (Table II), the “scholastic 
aptitude ratings” of each pair were not 
always identical, but the averages of 
these ratings were the same for each 
group of paired students. 


The Results of the Experiment 

The achievement of these students in 
this course have been tabulated in three 
different ways. Table I presents the 
data for each group before any matching 
was attempted. The percentile ranks on 
the American Council test are based on 
the national norms for junior colleges. 
It is apparent that the two sections were 
quite equal not only as to their previous 
acquaintance with the subject matter but 
also in their scholastic aptitude and 
achievement in high school. 

While the superior achievement of the 
lecture-demonstration section cannot be 
regarded as very significant, it is inter- 
esting to note that although the students 
in Section “A” were slightly inferior in 
the pretest their scores exceeded those 
of Section “B” in every one of the pe- 
riodic tests as well as in the final exami- 
nation. 
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TABLE I 


RELATIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF EACH OF THE 
SECTIONS (Uossascnme) 
Sec. ‘ Sec. ‘ 
. (Individ- Superiority 
Demon- ual Lab- of section 
stration) oratory) B 








No. of students... 35 24 i de 
High school 

grade-point 

average __...... 1.63 15l 0 6.1206 CO 
Percentile rank 

A. C. E. Psych. 

Exam. 47.6 49.5 — 2) 
Pretest 30.3 315 — 12 
Period exams. 

(Average of 5) 86.9 81.1 58 — 
Final exam..___._. 142.0 137.0 50 — 


Net achievement 
(final exam. 
less pretest). 111.7 105.5 6.2 


Table II shows the same data after the 
eroups had been equated. It was pos- 
sible to match only 17 pairs. Before 
these matched students were separated 
into high-ability and low-ability groups, 
the net achievement of the two sections 


TABLE II 


RELATIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF 77 MATCHED 
Pairs OF STUDENTS IN ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY TAUGHT BY THE SAME IN- 
STRUCTOR IN SEPARATE SECTIONS AND 

Witn DIFFERENT METHODS 
High ity Ste Students 


Sec. ‘B’ 
8 lectures 2 lectures Superiority 
or 1 lab- of section 
demon. eau A 


No. of paired 


students 9 y —_-_ — 
Scholastic apti- 
tude rating... 72.7 72.7 —_ — 


Pretest in anat. 
& phys. _...... 33.7 33.1 06 — 
Periodic exams. 


(Average of 5) 95.1 83.0 121 — 


Final exam.____.. 158.2 147.7 105 — 
Net achievement 

(final exam. 

less pretest). 124.5 99 — 


Low Ability Students 

No. of paired 

students ___._.. 8 8 _-_ — 
Scholastic apti- 

tude rating... 26.3 26.2 0.1 — 
Pretest in anat. 

& phys. 26.6 30.8 —_-_ — 
Periodic exams. 

(Average of 5) 77.1 
136.6 — 125 
Net achievement 

(final exam. 

less pretest)... 97.5 105.8 — 83 


was almost identical. After the separa- 
tion it was apparent that with the high 
ability groups, the lecture-demonstra- 
tion-method students earned net scores 
about 8 per cent higher than the indi- 
vidual laboratory group, whereas with 
the low-ability group the scores of the 
Section “B” students were 8.5 per cent 
higher than those of the Section “A” 
students. 
Conclusions 

The writers recognize that this experi- 
ment was very limited as to the number 
of students involved, and have no desire 
to generalize unduly. 

The following conclusions are be- 
lieved, however, to be fully justified. 

1. It seems clear that in the case of 
these students, “scholastic aptitude” was 
a much more important factor than was 
the method employed. 

2. It appears that the lecture-demon- 
stration was definitely the superior 
method in the case of the “high-ability” 
students, but that the students of limited 
scholastic aptitude profited more by the 
individual laboratory method. 

3. No evidence was found in this ex- 
periment to support the prevalent belief 
that where only one method is to be em- 
ployed in teaching anatomy and physi- 
ology the individual laboratory method 
is superior to the lecture-demonstration 
method. 


FINCH GETS CHARTER 


An absolute charter was granted dur- 
ing the summer to Finch Junior College 
in New York by the board of regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York. Since the granting of a provisional 
charter in the spring of 1937, Finch has 
offered to secondary school graduates 
a study program combining work in the 
fine and applied arts with the usual 
academic subjects included in a liberal 
arts curriculum. 

















| Reports and Discussion 





TERMINAL EDUCATION 
WORKSHOPS 


“I consider being at the workshop the 
most valuable professional experience 
I could have had this summer, for 
these reasons: (1) Although I do not 
wholly agree with members of the staff 
in many of the topics discussed with 
them, I have found them courteous, in- 
telligent, helpful, and stimulating. (2) 
My association with other participants, 
in large groups, in small committees, 
and informally, has been broadening and 
stimulating, both personally and profes- 
sionally.” This statement, made by one 
who attended the Peabody Terminal 
Education Workshop this summer, is 
representative of the attitudes expressed 
by participants in this workshop and in 
the ones sponsored by the University of 
California at Berkeley and at Los An- 
geles. These three workshops were held 
in connection with the three-year study 
on terminal education being conducted 
by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges under a grant from the General 
Education Board. 


More than 125 junior college instruc- 
tors attended the workshops which be- 
gan on June 30 and ran until August 8. 
In California the program was organized 
around “courses” which, however, were 
blended together and conducted in typ- 
ical workshop fashion. In addition to a 
consideration of the philosophy of ter- 
minal education which at Berkeley was 
led by Byron S. Hollinshead, president 
of Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
and at Los Angeles by Orvil S. Myers 
of the Los Angeles City College, con- 
sideration was given to such specific 


subjects as terminal curricula in sub- 
ject matter fields, guidance, community 
surveys, aptitude testing, placement, and 
evaluation. These topics were likewise 
considered at Peabody, and in all the 
workshops individuals were given time 
and help on specific problems pertaining 
to their own institutions. The media 
through which all this was accomplished 
included the usual workshop techniques 
of group discussions, committee work, 
excursions, and individual conferences 
between staff members and participants. 
At Peabody the opportunity for informal 
meetings among participants was in- 
creased by having the workshop people 
housed in the dormitories of the Ward- 
Belmont Junior College. One of the fea- 
tures of the California workshops was 
a special two weeks’ conference in which 
the participants came together with jun- 
ior college administrators to discuss va- 
rious problems on terminal education. 

As one who had occasion to serve as a 
consultant for two weeks in each of the 
workshops, I have been asked to note 
some observations of the summer’s pro- 
gram as a whole. This perhaps may be 
done best by turning to some of the 
written comments submitted by the work- 
shop participants. These comments not 
only evaluate the workshops but also 
include suggestions for future programs 
and are, therefore, invaluable to plan- 
ning committees. Although a summary 
of them is difficult because of the wide 
variety and overlapping of ideas, it 
seems fair to indicate at least three ma- 
jor outcomes of the workshops: 

1. A recognition by the participants 
of common problems in the field of ter- 
minal education. 
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One of the participants at Los Angeles 
wrote: “The group quickly brought the dis- 
cussion down to a specific, concrete attack 
on our common problems. It was noticed and 
remarked upon throughout the conference, how 
common are those problems be our institution 
large or small, public or private, eastern, south- 
ern, or western.” It might have been expected 
that common problems would be discovered, 
yet many of the participants registered sur- 
prise in finding so many other people with 
much the same problems as their own and 
seemed strengthened by this discovery and by 
the unified attack on the problems. one 

2. An interchange and crystallization 


of ideas. 

As one person expressed it, “The workshop 
has been a melting pot where ideas have been 
exchanged.” Another said, “Ideas which were 
held in haphazard, unorganized fashion have 
gained clarity and systematization.” A person 
from the Berkeley group said: “The workshop 
has given me an entirely new philosophy of 
the junior college as well as of terminal educa- 
tion. In fact, I feel that this summer I have 
become acquainted with the institution in 
which I have been teaching!” Another par- 
ticipant wrote: “All students obtained a basic 
core of information which will be valuable and, 
in addition, developed an excellent genera 
picture of the entire terminal field.” 

3. A development of workable proce- 


dures and techniques. 

It is obvious that neither the recognition 
of problems nor the interchange of ideas would 
be of maximum value unless some tangible 
results evolved. That such results were ob- 
tained seems evident after observing the work- 
shops in progress and after reading some of 
the comments. Most of the participants came 
with specific problems on which to work. 
Every effort was made to help the individual 
in the solution of the problem. One individual 
said, “I came to develop a specific curriculum 
and I got some real help on it.” Said another: 
“I have received more real, practical ideas 
that I can carry home with me than I have 
from any summer school session previously 
attended.” 

In addition to work on specific problems, 
many spent time working on general prob- 
lems relating to terminal education. Com- 
mittee decisions, ideas from leaders, and writ- 
ten materials are tangible results that will 
go “back home.” Some of the materials de- 
veloped by committees, groups, and individuals 
are believed to be of sufficient general inter- 
est and value as to warrant making them 
available to those junior college people who 
care to order them. Accordingly, there soon 
will be published a list of these materials 
which can be ordered for the nominal cost of 
printing. 


It seems safe also to say that those teachers 
who participated will carry back to their class- 
rooms some of the spirit of the workshop and 
that more democratic procedures will prevail. 
Naturally it is not expected that all classrooms 
can become models of what went on this sum- 
mer; yet there can and will be some carry-over. 
That the participants were impressed by the 
methods employed is found in a typical state- 
ment by one of the participants: “The esprit 
de corps which I have found here, and which 
could never occur in so marked degree in a 
classroom, convinces me that the workshop 
justifies itself even to one who pays his own 
way!” 

The following reaction of one of the 
workshop participants seems to fill in the 
gaps in the foregoing points and to give 
an overview of total results: 

“In the workshop period the change 
in attitudes of participants is more im- 
portant than the actual papers prepared 
even though these will add tremendously 
to the literature of junior college edu- 
cation. If all participants go back to 
their colleges intent on making these col- 
leges fit the communities and the young 
people they serve, on building a faculty 
philosophy upon which sound curricula 
can be constructed in the light of com- 
munity and student needs, on providing 
an environment where young people can 
live a well-rounded life while they are 
getting an education, the workshop will 
have served its purpose. And this I 
think it has done.” 

One participant made a point, how- 
ever, in saying, “The benefits to be de- 
rived from the workshop should not be 
considered as of the present; the future 
will show us how much we have pro- 
fited.” It is hoped that those in attend- 
ance at the workshops will make every 
effort to produce tangible results in their 
respective institutions and that the ad- 
ministrators of those institutions will 
Afford opportunity for the transfer of 
values. 

Credit for the detailed setting up of 
the 1941 workshops should go to Dr. 
Roscoe C. Ingalls in California and to 
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Dr. Doak S. Campbell at Peabody. Plans 

are now under way for additional work- 

shops in 1942 and a general announce- 

ment will be available by November. In 

the meantime, why not resolve now to 

have your institution well represented 
next summer ? 

LELAND L. MEDSKER 

Assistant Director of 

Occupational Research 


Chicago Board of Education 





SUMMER PILOT PROGRAM 
No less than 152 junior colleges 


participated in the special summer 
program of the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program conducted under the auspices 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Data are not yet available as to the total 
number of students who were trained 
as flyers during the summer in these in- 
stitutions, but the minimum quota for 
each junior college was 10 students. 
The 152 junior colleges were located 
in 30 states and the District of Columbia, 
California leading with 31 institutions, 
Texas being second with 18. Following 
is a list of the junior colleges involved 
as furnished by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration: 


Arizona 
Phoenix Junior College 


Arkansas 
Arkansas Polytechnic College 
E] Dorado Junior College 
Ft..Smith Junior College 
Little Rock Junior College 
State A. & M. College 


California 
Antelope Valley Junior College 
Bakersfield Junior College 
Central Junior College 
Chaffey Junior College 
Coalinga Extension Center 
Compton Junior College 
Fullerton Junior College 
Glendale Junior College 
Long Beach Junior College 
Los Angeles City College 
Modesto Junior College 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College 
Pasadena Junior College 


Placer Junior College 
Reedley Junior College 
Riverside Junior College 
Sacramento Junior College 
Salinas Junior College 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College 
San Diego Junior Colleges 
San Francisco Junior College 
San Jose Junior College 
San Luis Obispo Junior College 
San Mateo Junior College 
Santa Ana Junior College 
Santa Monica Junior College 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
Stockton Junior College 
Taft Junior College 
Ventura Junior College 
Visalia Junior College 
Colorado 
Junior College of Southeastern Colorado 
Mesa County Junior College 
Pueblo Junior College 
District of Columbia 
George Washington University Junior College 
Junior College of National University 
Florida 
Palm Beach Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
Georgia 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
Gordon Military College 
Junior College of Augusta 
Middle Georgia College 
South Georgia College 
Idaho 
Boise Junior College 
Southern Branch of University of Idaho 
Illinois 
Herzl Junior College 
Joliet Junior College 
Lyons Township Junior College 
Morton Junior College 
Springfield Junior College 
Thornton Junior College 
Indiana 
Gary Junior College 
lowa 
Burlington Junior College 
Dowling College 
Estherville Junior College 
Fort Dodge Junior College 
Marshalltown Junior College 
Mason City Junior College 
Muscatine Junior College 
Washington Junior College 
Kansas 
Arkansas City Junior College 
Chanute Junior College 
Coffeyville Junior College 
El] Dorado Junior College 
Fort Scott Junior College 
Independence Junior College 
Hutchinson Junior College 
Kansas City Junior College 
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Louisiana 
Northeast Junior College 
Maine 
Portland Junior College 
Maryland 
Junior College of University of Baltimore 
Michigan 
Bay City Junior College 
Ferris Institute Junior College 
Flint Junior College 
Fordson Junior College 
Grand Rapids Junior College 
Highland Park Junior College 
Jackson Junior College 
Muskegon Junior College 
Port Huron Junior College 
Minnesota 
Austin Junior College 
Duluth Junior College 
Hibbing Junior College 
Virginia Junior College 
Worthington Junior College 
Mississippi 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College 
Hinds Junior College 
Jones County Junior College 
Meridian Junior College 
Southwest Mississippi Junior College 
Sunflower Junior College 
Missouri 
Hannibal-LaGrange College 
Jefferson City Junior College 
Joplin Junior College 
Junior College of Kansas City 
St. Joseph Junior College 
Montana 
Billings Polytechnic Institute 
Custer County Junior College 
Nebraska 
Hebron Junior College 
Scottsbluff Junior College 
New Jersey 
Junior College of Bergen County 
Monmouth Junior College 
North Carolina 
Belmont Abbey Junior College 
Biltmore College 
Brevard College 
Presbyterian Junior College for Men 
Oklahoma 
Altus College 
Cameron State Agricultural College 
Connor’s State Agricultural College 
Kiowa County Junior College 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College 
Oklahoma City Junior College 
Oklahoma Military Academy 
Wetumka Junior College 
Pennsylvania 
Bucknell University Junior College 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Texas 
Amarillo College 
Cisco Junior College 


Corpus Christi Junior College 
Edinburg Junior College 
Gainesville Junior College 

Hardin Junior College 

Hillsboro Junior College 

John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Kilgore College 

Lamar College 

Lon Morris College 

North Texas Junior Agricultural College 
Paris Junior College 

Ranger Junior College 

Schreiner Institute 

Temple Junior College 

Texarkana College 

Tyler Junior College 


Utah 
Branch Agricultural College of Utah 
Dixie Junior College 
Snow College 
Weber College 
Virginia 
College of William & Mary, Norfolk Division 
Washington 
Centralia Junior College 
Lower Columbia Junior College 
Spokane Junior College 
Wenatchee Junior College 


Yakima Valley Junior College 
West Virginia 
Beckley College 
Wisconsin 
Extension Division of University of Wisconsin 





PREPARATION FOR NURSING 


Nursing as a means of caring for 
the sick goes back to ancient times. 
Nursing as a profession is very new. 
The nurse today is concerned not only 
with the care and treatment of the sick 
but also with the prevention of disease 
and the promotion of health. In recent 
years growing emphasis has been placed 
on the education of the applicant before 
entering nursing. The rapid advances 
in medicine and research have resulted 
in a more scientific approach to the care 
of the patient. The doctor now expects 
the nurse to give him an intelligent re- 
port about the condition of his patient. 
To do this she must have a thorough 
understanding of the disease and be 
alert to the symptoms which may de- 
velop. She must be able to analyze the 
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situation and use mature judgment when 
making decisions. 

The majority of nursing schools have 
graduation from high school as a min- 
imum requirement; however, applicants 
are being urged to take at least two years 
of college first if possible. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first 
place the student is older and should be 
more mature both emotionally and in- 
tellectually. Patients have a greater feel- 
ing of security if the nurse has these 
qualifications. Secondly, because she 
must take responsibility for the lives of 
others, she should have had an opportu- 
nity for testing herself before entering 
the school. Another reason for some 
college education is that the student has 
an opportunity to broaden her field of 
knowledge and develop her social con- 
tacts. The patient does not want a nurse 
whose interests are limited only to nurs- 
ing. He prefers one with a broad out- 
look, who is alert to his needs, both 
mental and physical. 

What subjects should be studied in 
college to give a good foundation for 
nursing? Some colleges, without con- 
sulting the schools of nursing, set up pre- 
nursing courses with the idea of giving 
students the best preparation for their 
chosen profession. This, however, is 
not always wisely planned. What the 
nursing schools expect the student to get 
in college is a liberal education includ- 
ing subjects such as sociology, econom- 
ics, psychology, philosophy, history, 
mathematics and English with the addi- 
tion of some chemistry and biology. 
Since nursing is a science, the curricu- 
lum in the nursing school is composed 
mostly of scientific subjects. The pro- 
gram is too heavy to allow a liberal edu- 
cation; therefore the nursing schools 
look to the colleges to teach those sub- 
jects not directly associated with nurs- 
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ing but which provide a broader cul- 
tural background. 

For these reasons the junior colleges 
have a great opportunity to give a good 
foundation to the students interested in 
entering the nursing profession. A bet- 
ter concept of life and social relation- 
ships, and a wider experience in acad- 
emic studies will enable the student to 
meet the challenge of caring for the sick 
with a more intelligent understanding. 

J. Marcaret Apa Mutcu 
Assistant to the Registrar 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 





SPEECH WORK IN ILLINOIS 


Last November, the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Junior College Associa- 
tion in Chicago revealed that there was 
little understanding as to what courses 
should compose the speech curriculum. 
A survey was conducted by Wright Jun- 
ior College to determine the types of 
speech work that were offered in the 
junior colleges of the state of Illinois. 

The questionnaires that were sent to 
the 24 Illinois colleges, which range in 
size from 22 to 3,000 students with a 
median enrollment of 300, revealed the 
following interesting conditions: 


1. One-fourth of the junior colleges 
in the state of Illinois offer no work in 
speech. One of these colleges has an 
enrollment of over 400 students. 

2. No college offered work in ad- 
vanced argument, persuasion, or a com- 
prehensive year’s course in play produc- 
tion with training in interpretation, 
scene construction, directing, etc. 

3. Only one college reported that it 
was offering training in forms of public 
address, or in discussion, or in voice 
and diction, or in the interpretation of 
literature. — 
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4. Only one college, and there are 
several very large colleges in Illinois, 
has an established speech clinic where 
students with faulty speech patterns or 
serious speech defects may receive cor- 
rective training. 

5. The 18 colleges that do offer 
speech training have concentrated on 
the following: 


66% offer a course in Fundamentals of 
Speech 

22% offer a course in Advanced Funda- 
mentals of Speech (second semester) 

33% offer a course in Elementary Argu- 
ment 

22% offer a semester course in Play Pro- 
duction 


Wright Junior College has installed 
the following curriculum in speech which 
has so far brought excellent results. It 
is patterned according to the suggestions 
of the Northwestern School of Speech 
and is taught by two instructors specifi- 


cally trained in speech. 


For the Public Speaking Division: 

1. A Remedial Speech Clinic (for students 
with articulatory, dialectal or projection prob- 
lems). 

2. A Fundamentals of Speech course. 

3. A course in Argument and Debate (One 
in Discussion is to follow soon). 

For Theatre Production: 

4. A comprehensive course in play produc- 
tion with phases of interpretation of dramatic 
literature, stage design and scene construction, 
makeup, costuming and directing specifically 
treated. 

The ideal program would further include: 

5. A basic course in Training of the Speak- 
ing Voice. 

6. A course in the Interpretation of Litera- 
ture after the Voice and Diction course has 
been completed. 

Joun N. LINK 


Instructor in English 
Wright Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 





JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


An interesting section on “Junior Col- 
lege Libraries” was part of the 63rd 
annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association in Boston, June 24. 
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Miss Helen Hutchings, Centenary Junior 
College, New Jersey, was discussion 
leader of the section. Principal speakers 
were Miss Helen Hauck, Blackburn Col- 
lege, Illinois, who addressed the group 
on “The Use of Records in Junior Col- 
leges”; and Foster Mohrhardt, Washing- 
ton & Lee University Library, Virginia, 


who spoke on “Book Selection Tools 


and Practices in Junior Colleges.” 

Chairman of the section was Miss 
Gladys Johnson, Mars Hill College, 
North Carolina. New officers elected for 
1941-42 are Miss Maysel O. Baker, La 
Salle-Peru Junior College, Illinois, chair- 
man; and Wave Noggle, Virginia Junior 
College, Minnesota, secretary. 





CONSUMER REPORT 
The annual report of the Alfred P. 


Sloan Foundation, of New York, in- 
cludes the following statement regard- 
ing the work of the Foundation in the 


field of consumer education: 


Through a Foundation grant the Institute 
for Consumer Education was established in 
1937 at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
to give impetus to the consumer approach to 
economics teaching, to aid in coordinating the 
work being carried on in the subject, and to 
act as a clearing house for information re- 
garding courses of study, research, and pub- 
lications in the field. 

Functioning, as it does, in a college notable 
for its functional type of curriculum, the In- 
stitute has been able to develop through ac- 
tual classroom experience and extra-curricu- 
lar activities methods and procedures in the 
presentation of consumer economics that may 
well serve as suggestions for more general use. 

Two national conferences have been held 
under the auspices of the Institute, which 
have brought together educators, government 
officials, and others from all parts of the 
country to exchange ideas, discuss mutual 
problems, and to formulate plans and proce- 
dures for the further development of con- 
sumer education. 

Through its program of visiting fellowships 
the facilities of the Institute have been made 
available each year to representatives of other 
institutions planning to begin courses in the 
subject. 

In the summer of 1940 Dr. John Cassels, 
director of the Institute, was granted a leave 
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of absence to serve on the staff of the Con- 
sumer Division, Advisory Commission to the 
Council for National Defense. 


CHANGES AT SAN JOSE 


The San Jose Junior College, whose 
administration, faculty and plant facili- 
ties are furnished by the San Jose State 
College, is in a unique position when 
compared with junior colleges in gen- 
eral. The large plant available and di- 
versified faculty possibilities have made 
varied and enriched offerings easily pos- 
sible. Few distinctions between junior 
college and state college students have 
been made heretofore, and all of them 
have paid the same fees, which have 
amounted to $9.00 a quarter plus fees 
in certain courses. 

Last spring the California State De- 
partment of Education issued a ruling 
that junior colleges operated in con- 
junction with state colleges must con- 
form to California junior college prac- 
tice and charge no tuition or course 
fees. To meet this, the administrative 
officers of the San Jose institution have 
had to think through quite carefully the 
educational implications of their organi- 
zation and make the modifications nec- 
essary to comply with the ruling. This 
was complicated by the fact that fees are 
still to be charged students in the lower 
division of the state college. The solu- 
tion decided upon is as follows: 

All lower division students at this in- 
stitution are now classified in three 
categories: 


1. Teacher training. This will include all 
lower division students registering for teach- 
ing credentials, offered at this college. They 
will pay required state fees as usual. 


2. Liberal arts. This will include the junior 
college academic, or transfer, students, and 
lower division noncredential A.B. candidates. 
Instruction in this area is the joint responsi- 
bility of both colleges, and expensive labora- 
tory courses are involved. One-half of the 
student load will be counted as state college 
and one-half as junior college, in accordance 
with state department of education accounting 
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procedures. Because of the state college part 
of each student’s registration, all liberal arts 
students will pay the required state fees. 


3. Technical. This will include the semi- 
professional, or technical course students (re. 
ferred to in many junior colleges as terminal 
course students). They will be taught in sec. 
tions entirely separate from the liberal arts 
and state college students. This is a depar- 
ture at San Jose. This will make it possible 
to make these curricula less academic and 
more practical and vocationally worth while 
than ever. Content within courses may now 
be varied to meet the specific objective, where- 
as heretofore the needs of a particular objec- 
tive were met more often by a suitable com- 
bination of existing courses. However, a cur- 
riculum probably cannot be offered unless a 
minimum enrollment of 15 students is main- 
tained for it; several offerings have been 
dropped from the 1940-41 list for this reason. 
Also, transfer from a technical course to a 
liberal arts or state college objective will in- 
volve more adjustment in credit allowances 
than formerly. Students in this category will 
pay no tuition or course fees. They will, 
however, be responsible for the purchase of 
their textbooks and other materials. 


At best the arrangement is makeshift. 
All lower division students in this insti- 
tution should be treated alike as to fees; 
if the junior college students are to be 
excused from fees, then the lower divi- 
sion state college students should also. 
But since the fees are not large, the is- 
sue probably is not of great consequence 
to the students involved. 

Harrison F. HEATH 
Coordinator of Technical Courses 





CONVENTION FUMIGATION 


Spring Arbor Seminary 
and Junior College, 
Spring Arbor, Mich. 
March 8, 1941. 
Dear Dr. EELLs: 


My visit to the annual meeting held in 
Chicago last week was quite profitable. 
There were many pleasant spots, but 
there was some unpleasantness of which 
I thought I should write. 

I belong to a small minority of peo- 
ple who, by habit and environment, are 
not conditioned to an atmosphere heav- 
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ily charged with tobacco smoke. It be- 
came rather inconvenient to change my 
seat as frequently as I found it neces- 
sary in order to avoid being engulfed in 
clouds of vitiated air. The pipe smok- 
ing indulged in by a few was particular- 
ly offensive. 

I realize that most people are quite 
used to the fumigating process which 
seems to accompany nearly every pub- 
lic gathering today, and for this reason 
it is not to be expected that the comfort 
and convenience of a small part of the 
group can be considered. I thought, 
however, that it might not be out of or- 
der to explain why future meetings of 
the Association may have less attrac- 
tion than I had expected would be the 
case. Although somewhat nauseated by 
Saturday, I was able to return home and 
have quite recovered from the unpleas- 
ant experiences. 


Very sincerely yours, 


LeRoy M. LowELu 
President 


P. S.—O personal liberty, what dis- 
courtesies are committed in thy name! 





JUNIOR COLLEGE APPLICANTS* 


Hundreds of applications are being 
received daily by school administrators. 
Most of them are immediately placed in 
files, never to see the light of day again. 
It is a rare occasion when an unsolicited 
application for any position gets more 
than ordinary attention, and this occurs 
only when the applicant commands a 
hearing by offering something out of 
the ordinary, by offering qualifications 
for a particular position in a particular 


——— 


*By W. H. Elkins, President, San Angelo 
College, Texas, in the Texas Outlook for June, 
1940. Reprinted with permission of the author 
and editor. 
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place. Very seldom indeed does an ap- 
plication for a position in a junior col- 
lege show any evidence of preparation 
especially for the junior college field. 
The absence of this inviting evidence 
is not entirely the fault of the applicant. 
A study of the catalogues of the numer- 
ous senior colleges, including the state 
teachers colleges, of Texas, will clearly 
reveal the lack of courses which have 
any direct bearing on the junior college. 
To be exact, I have been able to find only 
one such course, a course offered by Dr. 
Frederick Eby at the University of Texas. 
Precious few courses relate to the junior 
college at all. This condition is all the 
more striking in the light of the expan- 
sion of the departments or schools of 
education throughout the state. Useful 
courses and courses of questionable 
value have been added, but the junior 
college has been practically ignored. It 
has been ignored or neglected notwith- 
standing the rapid growth of the junior 
college movement during the last 10 
years. The prospective teacher, desirous 
of obtaining credit that will fulfill the 
requirements for a permanent certificate 
and often desirous of learning more 
about the possibilities of the profession, 
may acquire a complex technical vocab- 
ulary on the operation of the nervous 
system or become familiar with the his- 
tory of ancient and medieval education 
but may never learn more about the 
junior college than a single fact—the 
fact that they exist. Consequently, after 
several years of teaching in some public 
school system at an unskilled laborer’s 
wage, the teacher will discover that there 
are numerous junior colleges in Texas, 
that the junior college movement is gain- 
ing ground and recognition, that the 
members of the faculties are paid a 
living wage, and that it would be a step 
up to become a member of one of the 
faculties. The next move is to submit 
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an application, usually without making 
any effort to gain a knowledge of the 
peculiar problems of the junior college 
instructor. 

Today junior college administrators 
are faced with the task of educating 
their teachers after they are employed. 
If the proper service is rendered, the 
administrators must inform the instruc- 
tors that their adopted institutions are 
something more than training grounds 
for boys and girls who will eventually 
transfer to some senior college or univer- 
sity. They are burdened with the task of 
informing the instructors that the av- 
erage junior college is trying to make a 
place for almost any high school grad- 
uate (and others who may not be grad- 
uates), and that instruction must be 
adjusted to meet the needs of a group 
of non-academic as well as academic 
minded people, that courses should be 
offered in such a way as to enrich the 
life of a particular community or sec- 
tion. The administrators must spend 
hours, days and even years emphasizing 
the cardinal point that individuals must 
not be sacrificed on the altar of con- 
vention and tradition, that individual 
guidance and attention to the individual 
is paramount, and that a majority of 
the students will finish their formal edu- 
cation in the junior college. 

Instructors, without any previous spe- 
cial training, will probably be guided by 
preconceived ideas. They will have 
a tendency to over-departmentalize in 
the same way that our senior colleges 
have done. Barriers will become high 
and inviolate. Where opportunities are 
offered the instructors, they may find it 
difficult to assimilate information and 
be slow to put into practice that which 
is accepted in theory. It is a fact ex- 
pressed by many school executives that 
teachers are harder to teach than stu- 
dents. They become set in their ways, 
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and they don’t practice what they preach 
about keeping an open mind. 

At the present time I am considering 
the addition of three new members to 
our faculty in the fall of 1940. Nothing 
would be more delightful than to receive 
applications in which something like 
the following appeared: “For a num- 
ber of years I have had a desire to 
teach in a junior college and I have 
laid my plans accordingly. I regret that 
I have had only one short course on the 
junior college in Texas, but I think that 
you will agree that this is not my fault. 
I have supplemented this information 
by reading articles in the Junior College 
Journal and in other educational maga- 
zines. I have also studied two summers 
in California, where I could get useful 
information from authorities in the field. 
I was pleased to find that the senior col- 
leges and universities of California have 
recognized the junior college in their 
curriculums. Although I have _ not 
taught in a junior college, I think that 
I know something about its place in the 
educational system, and I feel that I am 
unusually familiar with your particular 
problems.” I repeat that nothing would 
be more delightful, and I will add that 
nothing would be more surprising. I 
shall probably continue to receive some- 
thing like this: “I have been teaching 
in high school during the last 
eight years, and I feel that I am due a 
promotion. Having received a master’s 
degree last summer, I feel that I am 
qualified to teach in some junior college. 
My major is in English, with minors in 
French and education, and I shall be 
glad to teach either or all of these sub- 
jects. I am 33 years of age, unmarried 
and in perfect physical condition. If 
you require a formal application, please 
advise me at your earliest convenience.” 
If a stamped envelope is included a short 
reply may be sent, but in all probability 
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the letter will be unanswered and filed 
for “future reference.” 

Junior college applicants will become 
more numerous as the junior colleges of 
this and other states continue to grow. 
Presidents and deans will encounter no 
difficulty in finding those who manifest 
an interest, but they will despair of the 
probability of employing new teachers 
who show some knowledge of the field 
into which they seek admission. Yet 
junior colleges, with students of all 
kinds and many purposes, can not af- 
ford to employ or retain instructors who 
have no special qualifications and who 
have made little or no effort to push 
back the old frontiers of education. 

It seems only reasonable to expect ap- 
plicants to seek information before 
seeking positions. It seems even more 
reasonable to urge the departments of 
education in some of our senior col- 
leges to make this information avail- 
able to those who may be interested now 
or later. 





TENURE INVESTIGATIONS 


In the report of the annual meeting of 
the American Association of University 
Professors held at Chicago, as published 
in the Association’s Bulletin for April, 
1941 (p. 267), occurs the following 
paragraph which may be of interest to 
junior college instructors: 


Tenure investigations in junior colleges. 
Professor Lund requested consideration by 
the Council of the nature and the extent of 
academic freedom and tenure investigations 
in junior colleges. In the course of the dis- 
cussion, the chairman of Committee A, the 
General Secretary, and the Associate Secretary 
reported that in the consideration of requests 
for investigations Committee A had never dis- 
tinguished between accredited junior colleges 
on the Association’s eligible list and other in- 
stitutions on the eligible list. They stated they 
thought any such distinction would be wholly 
unjustifiable. It was the consensus of the 


group that the Association should continue to 
give the same consideration to cases of alleged 
violation of academic freedom and tenure in 
junior colleges that is given to cases in all 
other institutions on the eligible list. 





LAW STUDY PREREQUISITES 
The battle which has been waged for 


many years for a preliminary require- 
ment of two years of college education 
before the formal study of law begins 
has been pretty well won, according to a 
recent statement prepared for American 
Universities and Colleges by Will Sha- 
froth, formerly adviser of the Legal Ed- 
ucation Section of the American Bar 
Association. He states that 40 states as 
well as the District of Columbia and the 
territory of Hawaii now have a require- 
ment of two years of college or its 
equivalent, effective either presently or 
prospectively. Only eight states, all in 
the South, remain to bear witness to the 
former potency of the “Abraham Lin- 
coln argument,” which was to the effect 
that the poor boy would be barred from 
becoming a lawyer if he had first to ob- 
tain two years of college education. The 
required two years of college education 
of a general character can very appro- 
priately be given in an accredited junior 
college. 





Junior colleges, instead of providing 
the first half of an expected four-year 
course, are more and more fulfilling a 
separate function through the provision 
of what educators call “terminal cur- 
ricula.” In other words, they are adapt- 
ing their methods to a full realization 
of the fact that a great many who begin 
school work at the college level never 
carry it on to the winning of a degree. 
—From an editorial in the Worthington 
Globe, Minn. 








The Junior College World 





DEATH OF DR. CUBBERLEY 


At the age of 73, Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley, dean emeritus of the School 
of Education of Stanford University, 
died at San Francisco, September 14. 
Dr. Cubberley was widely known as 
teacher, administrator, surveyor, author, 
and editor. Few if any men through 
their teaching, editing, and writing have 
influenced the course of American edu- 
cation in the twentieth century as much 
as he. Less well known, however, is his 
influence on the junior college move- 
ment. California has been an excep- 
tionally fertile field for the development 
of the junior college. This development 
did not just happen. It resulted from 
the planning of educational statesmen. 
One of the most important of these men 
was Dr. Cubberley. California passed 
its first junior college law in 1907, but 
little significant development occurred 
for the next 14 years. In 1919 the legis- 
lature appointed a special committee on 
educational policy. Dr. Cubberley was 
made secretary of this committee and 
wrote its report. Among the recommen- 
dations which were enacted into law in 
1921 were those which set up the sys- 
tem of district junior colleges with sub- 
stantial state support. Unquestionably 
this was the most foresighted and influ- 
ential constructive junior college legis- 
lation ever passed in the state, placing 
the junior college on a stable foundation, 
both educationally and financially. Un- 
der this law almost a score of strong dis- 
trict junior colleges have been estab- 
lished and have grown vigorously until 
they have an enrollment in excess of 60,- 


————ee 


000 students. This law, for which Dr. 
Cubberley was so largely responsible, 
not only stimulated this significant 
growth in California, but has been 
copied widely in many of its character- 
istic features in the legislation of many 
other states. In many of his books Dr. 
Cubberly also advocated a sane develop- 
ment of junior colleges. For example, 
in his State School Administration, pub- 
lished in 1927, he wrote: “This develop- 
ment seems by now to be so well under 
way in the United States that it may be 
accepted as a certain ultimate expansion 
in American public education.” 





JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR QUEENS 


Paul Klapper, president of Queens 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently rec- 
ommended the establishment of a junior 
college in Queens for those students with 
high scholastic averages who cannot gain 
admittance to Queens College because of 
its limited facilities. Dr. Klapper said 
that only 380 high school graduates were 
chosen for enrollment in the Queens in- 
stitution this fall from among more than 
900 applicants. In the group, 550 had 
scholastic averages above 80 per cent. 
Establishment of a junior college would 
give students with cumulative averages 
of between 75 and 80 per cent an op- 
portunity to continue their education, 
Dr. Klapper pointed out, and would also 
aid those who do not have the time for 
four years of college. He made his rec- 
ommendation in a report to the Queens 
College administrative committee of the 
Board of Higher Education. 
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TEXAS BILL 


In signing the recent Texas bill ap- 
propriating $650,000 for the operation 
of 22 Texas junior colleges for the next 
two years, Governor W. Lee O’Daniel is- 
sued the following statement: 


I am such a strong advocate of more and 
better educational facilities for our boys and 
girls that I am inclined to overlook some of 
the bad features of Senate Bill No. 163, known 
as the Junior College Bill, and am today ap- 
proving it, in the hope that the plan can be 
greatly improved by succeeding legislatures. 
In approving it, however, I want to make a 
few observations. 

I believe the idea of establishing junior col- 
leges in Texas certainly has much merit and 
it may be that it is a system which the state 
should adopt. I have reached the conclusion, 
however, that if we are to have a system of 
junior colleges, then there should be some 
consideration given to some adjustments in 
the organization of our senior colleges. If we 
are going to maintain a system of junior col- 
leges, and if the state is going to appropriate 
money out of the state treasury to pay for 
such a system, then it would seem to be de- 
sirable that a complete system of junior col- 
leges be established, strategically located ac- 
cording to scholastic population, so that they 
would be available to all of the boys and girls 
in all of the counties of the state. 

I seriously doubt the wisdom of the state’s 
granting support to just a few of these junior 
colleges unless support is granted to a com- 
plete system of them where they would be 
available to all of the boys and girls of Texas, 
without their having to travel far from their 
homes to attend. 

My opinion is that if we are going to have 
a system of junior colleges in Texas, then it 
should be a system of state-controlled and 
state-supported junior colleges. I do not be- 
lieve any of the cost of these institutions should 
be collected from local taxpayers. The rea- 
son I say this is that practically all taxes col- 
lected for the maintenance of local govern- 
ment comes from ad valorem taxes paid by the 
homeowners. I believe that if these people 
are able to pay their share of the cost of 
maintaining the public schools, including the 
high schools, they have done their fair share. 
The cost of giving the four years of higher 
education, whether it be done in institutions 
giving four-year courses or whether it be di- 
vided between institutions giving two-year 
courses, and others giving four-year courses, 
should be paid for by the state, so that the 
burden will not fall too heavily on the local 
ad valorem taxpayers. 

I think this bill possibly gives us a start in 


the right direction, and inasmuch as I believe 
in more and better educational facilities for 
our boys and girls of Texas, I am not going 
to let the bill’s imperfections cause me to veto 
it. It may be that to begin this system of 
junior colleges along this line will not pre- 
vent the state at the next session of the Legis- 
lature from considering all phases of this 
question and reaching a conclusion which will 
be based on all of the facts which I have 
mentioned, and on further experience which 
will be gained in the meantime. 

After giving full consideration to all of these 
factors, I am approving this bill. 





DEAN AT SPRINGFIELD 


J. C. McCaffrey of Davenport, Iowa, 
has been appointed dean of Springfield 
Junior College, Illinois, to succeed Eu- 
gene R. Dougherty who died after a 
short illness last year. Dean McCaffrey 
holds an M.S. from the University of 
Wisconsin and has completed a major 
part of his work towards his Ph.D. in 
parasitology and bacteriology at Iowa 
State College. He is a member of the So- 
ciety of American Bacteriologists of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and of the Society of 
American Parasitologists. 





WILLIAM WOODS PRESIDENT 


Harlie L. Smith became eighth presi- 
dent of William Woods College, Mis- 
souri, this fall. He succeeds Henry G. 
Harmon who was named president of 
Drake University, Iowa, during the sum- 
mer. Dr. Harmon who had served for 
seven years as chief executive of William 
Woods College also began his new work 
this fall. President Smith has been for 
the past two years executive secretary 
of the Board of Higher Education of the 
Disciples of Christ with headquarters in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. He was formerly 
a member of the faculties of Culver- 
Stockton College, Missouri, and of Tran- 
sylvania College, Kentucky, and also 
served for a time as vice-president of a 
trust company in Lexington, Kentucky. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

Bennett Junior College, New York, 
celebrates a half century of work this 
year. From its establishment as the 
Bennett School in Irvington, N. Y., in 
1891, by May Friend Bennett, the school 
moved to Millbrook in 1907 and offered 
courses of college grade for young la- 
dies. The school was chartered as a 
junior college by the state board of re- 
gents in 1935, and under Miss Courtney 
Carroll it now offers preparation in ter- 
minal as well as transfer curriculums. 





PHI RHO PI CHAPTER 

Presbyterian Junior College in North 
Carolina announces that Epsilon chap- 
ter of Phi Rho Pi, the national junior 
college forensic fraternity, has been in- 
stalled. Four young men have already 
been initiated into the chapter and others 
will be initiated as soon as they have 
made sufficient progress in literary ac- 
tivities. 





ELGIN PLAN 

Establishment of a public junior col- 
lege in Elgin, Illinois, as soon as it is 
financially practicable to do so is under 
consideration. Elgin’s superintendent 
of schools, O. F. Patterson, has been in- 
structed by the board of education to 
look into economies which might make 
possible the offering of junior college 
work by not later than September, 1942. 





McCOOK SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

A $5,000 scholarship fund at McCook 
Junior College, Nebraska, in five years 
is the aim of a McCook chamber of com- 
merce committee which is promoting the 
fund. The committee plans to have 
$1,000 available this fall and to add at 
least $1,000 yearly. The McCook Ro- 
tary Club made the first contribution by 
turning over its own loan fund to the 


committee. 
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PFEIFFER EXPANDS 
Pfeiffer Junior College, North Caro- 


lina, will start a terminal vocational 
course in agriculture this fall and hopes 
to develop the home economics curricu- 
lum in the same manner. During the 
summer, work was started on four new 


buildings: an industrial arts building, 


a practice cottage for the home econom- 
ics department, a chapel, and a men’s 
dormitory. In addition, the college re- 
ceived a $100,000 endowment for financ- 
ing its expanded program. 





NEW COURSES 


Three new terminal curriculums are 
being offered by the Junior College of 
Connecticut starting this fall. They are 
entitled “Commercial Art and Fashion 
Design,” “Industrial Production Con- 
trol,” and “General and Cultural Train- 
ing.” The addition of these three 
courses brings the total of terminal cur- 
riculums offered by the college to seven. 





NAME CHANGED 


The former Cambridge School of Lib- 
eral Arts in Massachusetts has changed 
its name to Cambridge Junior College. 
The change was authorized by a recent 
act of the Massachusetts legislature. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Junior college students were distinct- 
ly inferior in general mental ability to 
those in four-year colleges but slightly 
superior to those in teachers colleges as 
measured by the 1940 American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation. Comparative data for 38,000 
students in 200 four-year colleges, 7,000 
students in 64 junior colleges, and 6,000 
students in 31 teachers colleges show 
mean scores of 105.8 for four-year col- 
leges, 96.7 for junior colleges, and 96.3 
for teachers colleges. 
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“OPENING COLLEGE DOORS” 

An attractive booklet, appealing in its 
simple, conversational style, was pub- 
lished this spring by a joint committee 
of five junior colleges and four-year 
colleges in Arizona. The booklet is en- 
titled Opening College Doors and is 
planned to assist high school seniors 
with their college problems in an infor- 
mal manner in contrast to the encyclo- 
pedic tone of college catalogs. The Ari- 
zona Education Council committee 
which initiated this publication was 
composed of President E. W. Montgom- 
ery and Dean H. B. Wyman of Phoenix 
Junior College, President Monroe H. 
Clark of Gila Junior College, and two 
other Arizona educators. The pamph- 
lets have been distributed to Arizona 
high school seniors. 





NOT LEGAL 

Junior colleges in Minnesota have no 
right to give free scholarships to stu- 
dents, according to a recent decision of 
the attorney general made to the com- 
missioner of education. The Crosby- 
Ironton board of education had asked 
whether it could legally establish free 
scholarships to give certain students 
exemption from payment of tuition and 
laboratory fees. 





ADVERTISING CONTEST 

Four students of Los Angeles City 
College were among the winners in the 
second annual collegiate advertising 
contest sponsored by the Gruen Watch 
Company. One hundred and fifty insti- 
tutions of higher learning throughout 
the country participated. Students were 
asked to submit advertising layouts, 
sketches for outdoor posters, or scripts 
for radio shows. Los Angeles City Col- 
lege prize-winners were Virginia Gunn, 
Charles Van Maanen, Bill Moore, and 


Barbara Gunn. 


CANAL ZONE ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment in the Canal Zone Junior 
College evening classes for adults has 
increased from 422 in 1939 to 660 at 
the present time, according to a report 
in the Journal of the National Education 
Association. Commercial, scientific, and 
Spanish courses are most popular. 
Through the junior college and the Ap- 
prentice-Learner School, the Division of 
Schools is training workers for many 
types of work on the Panama Canal and 


the Panama Railroad. 





WOMEN’S COMMISSION 


A Women’s Commission of the Koko- 
mo Junior College, Indiana, has been or- 
ganized to acquaint people of Kokomo 
generally with the value of the junior 
college and to create a more widespread 
interest in the institution. 





KNITTING CONTEST 


A novelty in contests was the recent 
knitting contest at the Atlanta Junior 
College, Georgia, where members of the 
Tythenian Forensic society, all males, 
challenged coeds to any contest they 
would name. The young women chose 
knitting and spent most of their time 
teaching the young men to knit so that 
they might make some showing. 





CAZENOVIA DRIVE 


In its 117th year of existence, Caze- 
novia Junior College announces a “Con- 
servation and Modernization Program” 
and a drive for $50,000 for a Conserva- 
tion and Modernization Fund. The 
fund is to be used to cover needs for the 
five-year period 1941-46 and for such 
particular objectives as improvement of 
the teaching staff, renovation of build- 
ings, laboratory equipment, library in- 
creases, and scholarships. 
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MERCHANDISING COURSE 

William Woods College, Missouri, 
announces a new terminal curriculum in 
merchandising for the academic year 
1941-42. The course will cover a two- 
year period and has been planned in co- 
operation with a large department store 
in Chicago and another in St. Louis. In- 
cluded in the training will be a three- 
weeks’ period of first-hand experience 
in one of the cooperating stores. 





CHAIR OF ITALIAN CULTURE 

A three-act operetta, Rosignolo, was 
presented recently by the Dante Chair 
of Italian Culture in Bridgeport, to bene- 
fit a fund for the establishment of a 
permanent chair of Italian culture at 
the Junior College of Connecticut. The 
current curriculum at the college already 
includes a course in Italian culture, and 
the Dante Chair is striving to make this 
possible permanently. 





PROPOSED JUNIOR COLLEGE 

A project is being considered for the 
erection of enough additional classrooms 
at the senior high school of Corsicana, 
Texas, to provide facilities for a junior 
college. 





DR. RAINEY’S ADDRESS 

In commenting on a recent address 
by President Homer Rainey of the Uni- 
versity of Texas to the alumni of that 
institution, in Wichita Falls, an editorial 
in the Wichita Falls Times says: “There 
are many heads of senior colleges who 
look darkly upon junior colleges and 
who miss no opportunity to disparage 
or discredit the junior college movement. 
It is refreshing to encounter an educa- 
tor who sees that movement in its true 
light, who recognizes the junior college 
as not only a useful and convenient, but 
a necessary, part of the educational plan 
as a whole.” 
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CALIFORNIA STUDY 

Students transferring from junior col- 
leges to the University of California 
made better grades during the 10-year 
period ending in 1940 than were made 
by students who went from high school 
directly to the four-year college. This 
is revealed in statistics released recently 
by the university. Grades of 10,977 stu- 
dents who went from junior colleges to 
the university and grades of 24,604 stu- 
dents who went to the university directly 
from high schools were considered in 
the study. 





SEMIPROFESSIONAL COURSES 

Los Angeles City College announces 
new semiprofessional courses in garden- 
ing, landscaping and nursery practice, 
radio broadcasting, legal secretarial 
work, civilian pilot training, technical 
journalism, newspaper advertising, and 
retail merchandising. 





SAN FRANCISCO LUNCHEON 

Students of the hotel and restaurant 
management division of San Francisco 
Junior College prepared and served a 
luncheon recently for 100 guest hotel 
executives. The luncheon honored the 
California Northern Hotel Association 
and the Bureau of Hotels, Restaurants 
and Purveyors. According to reports re- 
ceived at the Washington office, the stu- 
dents did an excellent job and the visi- 
tors were much impressed with the work 
going on at the college in the hotel field. 
Attractive menus designed and printed 
by the students carried the following 
aim of the students: “To graduate with 
a basic and balanced knowledge of all 
departments of the hotel and restaurant 
industry so as to enable us to reach and 
hold an executive position based on the 
fact that no hotel or restaurant can be 
any stronger than its weakest depart- 
ment.” | 
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ENGINEERING MEETING 

Two special junior college sessions 
were held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in June. At a luncheon ses- 
sion June 25, George I. Altenberg of 
Highland Park Junior College, Michi- 
gan, spoke on “The Present Status of 
Terminal Engineering Courses in Junior 
Colleges.” At another session the prin- 
cipal address was given by L. L. Jarvie 
of Rochester Mechanics Institute, New 
York, on “The Development of a Termi- 
nal Curriculum of Technical Courses 
for Junior Colleges.” Many junior col- 
lege representatives participated in the 
general discussions which followed each 
of these presentations. 





BETA PHI GAMMA 

Beta Phi Gamma, the national hono- 
rary fraternity for junior college jour- 
nalism students, announces establish- 
ment of new chapters at four junior col- 
leges: Iota chapter at Textile Industrial 
Institute, South Carolina; Zeta chapter 
at Blackstone College, Virginia; Upsilon 
chapter at Amarillo Junior College, 
Texas; and Phi chapter at St. Joseph 
Junior College, Missouri. 





MARRIAGE VIEWS 

In a recent questionnaire sponsored 
by the Jdaho Bengal at Southern Branch 
of the University of Idaho concerning 
feminine views on marriage, the coeds 
were 100 per cent in favor of marital 
life. A similar survey expressing the 
male attitude showed that 99 per cent 
were in favor of marriage. Solving the 
time-worn question of color of hair pref- 
erence, the women favored brunets by 
79 per cent, blonds by 16 per cent, and 
red heads by 11 per cent. The men did 
not show this marked preference; 58 per 
cent preferred a brunette wife and 36 per 


cent a blonde. Six per cent were not par- 
ticular. Although the survey revealed 
that 50 per cent of the women preferred 
to marry at the age of 22 or 23, three per 
cent considered the step more urgent and 
set the age limit at 19. Only four per cent 
wished to wait till they were 28 years of 
age or older. To support the campus 
coed as she prefers, a husband must 
make an average of $2,000 annually, it 
was revealed by the survey. Some wom- 
en even insisted that between $5,000 and 
$10,000 was necessary. Eighteen per 
cent of the women did express their de- 
sire to work after marriage, however, 
and add to the family income. 





ST. BEDE ACCREDITED 


The junior college department at St. 
Bede, Illinois, organized for the first 
time last September with an enrollment 
of 40 students, has been accredited by 
the state department of education. For- 
mation of the junior college department 
was agreed upon last year because the 
four-year college course was intended 
primarily for those studying for the 
priesthood. 





VOCATION SURVEY 


An occupational inventory involving 
over 2,000 business firms in Wichita 
Falls, Texas, is being carried on at 
Hardin Junior College under the direc- 
tion of Professor T. F. Richardson of 
Hardin’s science department. Informa- 
tion regarding the number of jobs, the 
prerequisites of employment, and the 
personal requirements of young people 
employed by the various concerns is 
being compiled for use as a catalog of 
vocational opportunities in the city. 
Volunteer students are assisting in the 
collection of data. Employers of each 
of the 2,000 business houses are being 
interviewed. 
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OHIO PROGRAM 


Ohio State University announces this 
fall for the first time a complete and 
unified two-year curriculum to be known 
as a “Program of General Education.” 
This new program emphasizes curricula 
of broad human interest primarily de- 
signed and organized to provide a com- 
plete and profitable experience for stu- 
dents who do not plan to remain in the 
university longer than two years. A spe- 
cial bulletin has been issued describing 
the new program. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE PURPOSES 


The following concise but comprehen- 
sive statement of purposes of the junior 
college is taken from the current issue 


of the catalog of Visalia Junior College, 
California: 


In all its many activities, the junior col- 
lege seeks to attain four principal objectives: 
(1) to develop responsible citizenship, (2) 
to train for more abundant and capable liv- 
ing, (3) to prepare students in certain fields 
to enter gainful employment and, (4) to fit 
students for more advanced study in colleges 
and universities. 





“PLANT YOUR WAY” 


In line with a vital need in the gov- 
ernment’s defense program, and to en- 
courage a larger number of high school 
graduates to pursue their formal educa- 
tion further, Lees-McRae College in 
North Carolina is this year offering a 
unique plan referred to as the “plant 
your way through college” plan. Ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dean 
Leo K. Pritchett, high school graduates 
will be encouraged to plant farm crops 
in order to pay their college expenses. 
Since in the program of defense the gov- 
ernment has urged that all who can 
should plan and plant for home con- 
sumption, the college authorities saw 
this basic economic formula, coupled 
with that very fundamental principle of 
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barter, as a means of aiding students 
from agricultural areas to continue their 
education. There are a number of farm 
commodities and products which the 
college can use in abundance—canned 
fruits, all kinds of small grains, vege- 
tables, hay, and other feedstuffs. The 
young man or woman who has a small 
piece of ground at his or her disposal 
and the time to plant and cultivate a 
crop can well turn this into a college 
education through the cooperative 
planting and marketing plan. Dean 
Pritchett has presented the plan to va- 
rious groups of high school students and 
has found them overwhelmingly and en- 
thusiastically in favor of it. A number 
have already begun their “plant your 
way through college” projects. 





MISSISSIPPI SUPPORT 


Under present conditions the publicly 
controlled district junior colleges in 
Mississippi receive approximately 25 per 
cent of their support from the state, 12 
per cent from tuition and fees, and 63 
per cent from local taxation. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE CLUB 


Plans are under way in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, for the formation of a 
junior college club, composed of city 
and county young women who have at- 
tended a junior college. 





LEWISTON PLANS 


Establishment of a junior college at 
Lewiston, Montana—the third in the 
state—is being discussed by the Montana 
State Board of Education. The junior 
college proposal, approved by Fergus 
county voters and the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, has been given 
tentative approval, subject to considera- 


tion of the proposed courses to be of- 
fered. 
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TEXAS ORGANIZATION 

Organization of a junior college dis- 
trict with a separate board of trustees 
and administration is permitted in city 
school districts in Texas under certain 
conditions, according to a law enacted 
by the last state legislature. Acting un- 
der this permissive legislation on June 
21, the citizens of Wichita Falls voted to 
set up a separate board for Hardin 
Junior College of which City Superin- 
tendent H. D. Fillers has been president 
for a number of years. Under the new 
organization Dean George M. Crutsinger 
has been advanced to the presidency. 





PRESIDENT AT CHOWAN 
H. Haddon Dudley, former teacher in 
the public schools of Virginia, has been 
appointed president of Chowan Junior 


College, North Carolina. 





MONETT PRESIDENT LEAVES 

Howard D. McEachen, former presi- 
dent of Monett Junior College, Missouri, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 





ROOSEVELT MESSAGE 


President Roosevelt sent the following 
statement to the recent 24th annual con- 
vention of the American College Pub- 
licity Association: 

The message I would emphasize to you this 
year is that America will always need men 
and women with college training. Government 
and industry alike need skilled technicians 
today. Later we shall need men and women 
of broad understanding and special aptitudes 
to serve as leaders of the generation which 
must manage the post-war world. We must, 
therefore, redouble our efforts during these 
critical times to make our schools and col- 
leges render ever more efficient service in sup- 
port of our cherished democratic institutions. 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College 
has become a senior college and is now 
known as Eastern New Mexico College. 





PRESIDENCY FOR CAMPBELL 

Doak S. Campbell, secretary of the As- 
sociation for 17 years and at present 
chairman of its Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education, has been 
elected president of Florida State College 
for Women. Dr. Campbell has been for 
several years dean of the graduate school 
of Peabody College, Tennessee. 





NEW PRESIDENT AT TRINIDAD 

Peter P. Michelson, formerly of the 
University of Colorado, has been ap- 
pointed president of Trinidad Junior 
College, Colorado. He succeeds George 
J. Kabat who has resigned to take an- 
other educational post. 


LA JUNTA OPENS 
A new junior college in La Junta, 
Colorado—La Junta Junior College— 
opened this fall with Dr. Louis Breternitz 
as dean. The junior college occupies a 
new building, erected at an estimated 


cost of more than $80,000. 








$35,000 FOR TENNESSEE 
Tennessee’s Governor Cooper has 
promised the University of Tennessee 
Junior College that the state would fur- 
nish $35,000 toward construction of a 
building to replace the Industrial Arts 
Building recently destroyed by fire. 





LUTHER PRESIDENT RESIGNS 

The Reverend Paul M. Lindberg, 
president of Luther College, Nebraska, 
since 1936, has resigned to become pas- 
tor of the First Lutheran Church in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


EDISON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
H. E. Cunningham has been elected 
president of Thomas Alva Edison Junior 
College in Fort Myers, Florida, and Roy 
E. Geeting, formerly of Lambuth Col- 
lege, Tennessee, has been appointed 
dean. 
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SAN ANTONIO PRESIDENT 


J. O. Loftin, former president of 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
has been appointed head of San Antonio 
Junior College, Texas, to succeed J. E. 
Nelson who resigned in August. The 
title of the position has been changed 
from director to president. President 
Loftin plans an expansion of the college 
curriculum with special emphasis on vo- 
cational training. The facilities of San 
Antonio Vocational and Technical High 
School are being used this year to pro- 
vide for the expanded vocational cur- 
riculum of the junior college. President 
Loftin has also proposed a junior college 
district which would provide for youth 
in the Greater San Antonio area. Ade- 
quate financial support for the college 
would be available through creation of 
the district. The district would be man- 
aged by its own board of trustees and 
would levy its own taxes for operation 
of the college. 





DELAWARE SUPERINTENDENT 
Dean B. W. Hartley of Green Moun- 


tain Junior College, Vermont, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in Do- 
ver, Delaware. 





DR. LAIRD ON COMMITTEE 


Charlton G. Laird, assistant professor 
of English at the Southern Branch of the 
University of Idaho, has accepted an in- 
vitation to serve on the Committee for 
the Far West of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, which is making 
a survey of resources for the study of 
American history and literature. Dr. 
Laird is to supervise the preparation of 
material for Idaho, Utah, and Nevada. 
The survey will cover rare printed mat- 
ter, manuscript material, special collec- 
tions, and centers for reception, such as 
the historical museum at the Southern 
Branch of the University of Idaho. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES ELIGIBLE 


A revision of the constitution of the 
Eastern Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women 
now makes junior colleges eligible for 
membership provided they meet the 
minimum standards set up by the asso- 
ciation. Six junior colleges have al- 
ready joined the association. Others 
wishing to apply for membership are 
advised to communicate with the chair- 
man of the membership committee: Miss 
Helena M. Kees, New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 





MEDICAL SECRETARY COURSE 

Among the courses being offered at 
Kents Hill Junior College, Maine, this 
fall is the curriculum for medical and 
dental secretaries. William G. Fogland 
of Melrose, Mass., has been appointed 
to conduct the necessary technical 
courses in connection with this training. 





ST. PETERSBURG BUILDING 

St. Petersburg Junior College, Florida, 
began its 14th year September 22, with 
the formal opening of a new $250,000 
building. The structure includes 19 
classrooms, 23 faculty and administra- 
tive offices, library, two completely 
equipped chemistry laboratories, physics 
and biology laboratories. Construction 
of the quarter million dollar building 
began after a public campaign for funds 
started October 1, 1938. Further aid was 
received from the city, which donated 
the 25-acre tract of land. A WPA grant 
from the Federal government to furnish 
labor assured completion of the project. 
A student union building is now under 
construction as a result of a student cam- 
paign during the past year. Through stu- 
dent efforts, enough funds were raised 
to furnish the building completely. Con- 
struction is being financed by the college 
board of governors. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 











LOS ANGELES MEETING 


Plans are developing rapidly for the 
California meeting of the Association to 
be held at the Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, February 26-28, 1942. The 
officers of the Association have worked 
out the main outlines of the program 
which will stress the various aspects of 
national defense in their relation to 
junior colleges and the most recent de- 
velopments in the studies of terminal 
education. President Robert G. Sproul 
of the University of California has prom- 
ised to be the principal speaker at the 
annual banquet, the highlight of the 
meeting. Further details will be an- 
nounced later. 

Although the distance is farther than 
usual for many members of the Associa- 
tion, it is hoped that all who possibly 
can will make a special effort to attend, 
not only to participate in the meetings 
but also to visit some of the outstand- 
ing junior colleges in California. 





AUTUMN ENROLLMENTS 


Ordinarily the annual Junior College 
Directory, which is published in the 
January Journal, reports the enroll- 
ments for the previous completed year. 
Thus the 1942 directory will report the 
enrollment for 1940-41. So great is the 
interest this autumn, however, in the 
effect of the national defense program 
on junior college enrollments, that a spe- 
cial postcard request was sent in Septem- 
ber to the registrar of every junior col- 
lege asking for a comparative statement 
of 1940 and 1941 enrollment. A sum- 
mary of replies will be published in the 
November Journal. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


So numerous have become the pub- 
lications of the Association and so fre- 
quent have been the requests for infor- 
mation concerning them that a four-page 
leaflet describing them has just been 
printed. A total of 28 available publi- 
cations is listed. A copy has been mailed 
to every junior college administrator. 
Additional copies will be furnished for 
special distribution upon request. 





1942 DIRECTORY 


Work is already under way on the 
copy for the Junior College Directory, 
1942. Blanks were sent to all junior col- 
leges, as far as known, the middle of 
September. These included not only the 
610 institutions listed last year but also 
more than 50 new names of which some 
information has been received in the 
office during the year. Unquestionably 
this list of new junior colleges is incom- 
plete. Anyone who knows of the or- 
ganization of a new junior college in his 
state or locality is asked to send name 
and address to the Washington office at 
once. It is desired to make the 1942 di- 
rectory as nearly complete as possible, 
since it will be used by many people as 
a mailing list and general reference list 
until January 1943. 





CHANGE IN STAFF 


After almost two years of efficient 
service, Miss Priscilla Winslow has re- 
signed as office secretary, effective Sep- 
tember 15. Her place has been taken 
by Mrs. Winifred R. Long, formerly 
secretary for the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. 
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GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Attention of all junior college admin- 
istrators and faculty members is directed 
again to the opportunity for the faculty 
and trustees in member institutions to 
obtain the Journal in special clubs at 
half price—only $1.50 per year. This 
special rate is available only if all copies 
are sent to a single address for local 
distribution and if at least half of the 
faculty are included in the smaller in- 
stitutions, at least 10 members in the 
larger ones. Last year there were more 
than 850 such subscriptions in 76 junior 
colleges. This year it is hoped there may 
be more than 100 local clubs with a sub- 
scription list well over 1,000. Form a 
group in your own junior college im- 
mediately ! 





LITERATURE OF TERMINAL 
EDUCATION 


Following are a few extracts from re- 
views and letters concerning The Lit- 
erature of Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation, compiled by Lois E. Engleman 
and Walter C. Eells and published by 


the Association last March. 


The annotations are sufficiently full not or- 
dinarily to necessitate the reader’s turning to 
the original documents . . . One cannot leave 
this book without sensing the tremendous po- 
tentiality as well as the creditable achieve- 
ment of the junior college as an institution 
closely articulated with community life and 
expressing both the practical and the deeper 
spiritual aspirations of the American people 
for an improved functioning of democratic so- 
ciety—Donatp P. CottTrett, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in School and So- 
ciety. 


An excellent summary of all important lit- 
erature on terminal education which has ap- 
peared in the past 40 years . . . The substance 
of the content of each publication is given in 
comprehensive abstracts which are of especial 
value—Bulletin of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

An extremely valuable classified and anno- 


tated bibliography of books, periodical arti- 
cles, reports, and research studies on junior 
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college terminal education. — Austin G. 
ScHMIDT in Loyola Education Digest. 


The greatest contribution to terminal edu- 
cation on the junior college level yet made.— 
High School Journal. 


Most comprehensive. Every educator inter. 
ested in the development of the junior college 
should possess this book.—Christian Educa 
tion. 

The section relating to business education is 
particularly good.—National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly. 


Covers the subject very completely.—VWest- 
chester Features Syndicate. 


Presents practical and theoretical reasons 
for the importance of junior college terminal 
education.—Texas Outlook. 


So thoroughly classified and indexed is The 
Literature of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion that I was able in ten minutes to find 
the three articles pertinent to my problem. 
Without the aid of this book I would have 
had to spend hours going over much irrelevant 
material. Comprehensive and exhaustive in 
scope, this book is unusually timely in that 
it fulfils a need which has been demanding 
attention—E. E. Sanpys in California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education. 


I confess my amazement at the extensive- 
ness and the completeness of the bibliography. 
I had no idea that terminal literature was so 
extensive. The annotations are very helpful 
and complete. This volume will be of ines- 
timable value to students of junior college 
education—McKee Fisk, Professor of Busi- 
ness Education, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


An excellent piece of work. It should be 
in every professional library in the United 
States as well as in the offices of high school 
and junior college and four-year college ad- 
ministrators.—H. B. Wyman, dean, Phoenix 
Junior College, Arizona. 


It looks to me as though it would be a 
“must” starting point for anyone wanting to 
study any aspect of this problem from now on. 
It will save untold labor for anyone wanting 
to orient himself in this field—Epwarp F. 
Mason, Professor of Journalism, University 
of Iowa. 


What a gold mine it should be for one in- 
terested in reading what has been written 
concerning terminal education—J. E. Burk, 
President, Ward-Belmont Junior College, 
Tennessee. 


These digests will save any of us who want 
to do any study a great deal of work. And 
what a tremendous job it was to do it!—Guy 
M. Winstow, President, Lasell Junior Col- 
lege, Massachusetts. 
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Judging the New Books 











D. Wetty LEFEVER, ARCHIE M. Tur- 
RELL and Henry I. WEITZEL, Princi- 
ples and Techniques of Guidance. 
Ronald Press, New York, 1941. 522 


pages. 


The authors of this new and very 
practical book on guidance have had 
many years of experience in the field 
which they present. Lefever is professor 
of education in the University of South- 
ern California, Turrell is associate dean 
of guidance at Pasadena Junior College, 
and Weitzel is a counselor at Pasadena 
Junior College. The entire treatment is 
sane, direct, practical, helpful. Junior 
college counselors, whether experienced 
or inexperienced, will find it a distinctly 
valuable book to read and not to lay 
aside after one reading. Points of view, 
personnel, plans, and procedures are the 
titles of the four parts into which the 
17 challenging chapters are grouped. 
Concrete descriptive outlines are given 
of guidance practices in a selected group 


of schools. 


CLAUDE M. SIMPSON and ALLAN NEVINS, 
The American Reader. D. C. Heath 
and Co., Boston, 1941. 866 pages. 


The purpose of this volume is not to 
prepare an outline of American literary 
history but to choose some 150 selec- 
tions from three centuries of American 
writing with a purpose which is explana- 
tory and illustrative rather than histori- 
cal in the chronological sense. The au- 
thors have succeeded well in this pur- 
pose. They have gathered in a single 
volume a remarkable group of stories, 
essays, poems, letters, and plays which 
should give students in junior college 


courses in American literature material 
which can be read both with pleasure 
and with profit while at the same time 
sharpening their sense of what is char- 
acteristically and definitely American. 
In his penetrating introduction to the 
volume, Henry S. Canby, very properly 
advises the reader “to take up this vol- 
ume, not as a textbook or a history, not 
merely as a set of examples of good Eng- 
lish composition, but rather as a store- 
house of American writing, in which 
our most stimulating minds try to tell 
their story of American experience or 
give out ideas which have come to them 
while living in the American scene. In 
every one of the selections in this book 
there is something that is definitely 
American.” 


LELAND H. Carson, A History of North 
Park College: Commemorating the 
Fiftieth Anniversary 1891-1941. North 
Park College, Chicago, 1941. 432 
pages. 

North Park College, operating under 
the control of the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission Covenant of America, this year 
has been celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its organization. Very ap- 
priately, therefore, Dr. Carlson, who is 
professor of history at the college, has 
prepared this recital of the struggles and 
sacrifices, the achievements and disap- 
pointments, in the long effort to estab- 
lish an institution of high standards es- 
pecially for the benefit of the Swedish 
constituency of the church which it rep- 
resents. The story is told through all 
the ups and downs of a half century of 
changes of names, changes of location, 
changes of conditions, and changes of 
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leadership. Although the newly estab- 
lished school used the name “college” 
almost from the first, it was not until 
1902 that the first work of true college 
grade was given. In 1904 the newly es- 
tablished junior college graduated its 
first and only class of two students, one 
of whom, A. Samuel Wallgren, was later 
dean of the college and a prominent 
junior college leader in Illinois until his 
death in 1940. The new junior college, 
however, organized the same year as its 
contemporary in the public junior col- 
lege field at Joliet, suffered from malnu- 
trition. The officials decided the attempt 
was premature. The junior college cur- 
riculum was temporarily abandoned but 
the idea remained. All that was needed 
was a more propitious time. This time 
finally arrived in 1919, and the junior 
college began again with 12 students. 
The number was increased steadily to the 
present enrollment of almost 700. While 
Professor Carlson’s volume will be chief- 
ly of interest to graduates, faculty, and 
the supporting clientele of North Park 
College, it forms a valuable contribution 
to the increasing literature of the de- 
velopment of the junior college move- 
ment in the United States. 


A. J. KLEIN and OTHERS, Adventures in 
the Reconstruction of Education. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
1941. 290 pages. 


The program of education which this 
book describes is based upon two convic- 
tions: first that education at all levels has 
a primary responsibility for creating, 
preserving, and developing the values in- 
volved in the democratic way of life; 
second, that teaching is a profession 
which demands professional preparation 
appropriate to the functions of education 
in a democracy. The volume represents 
a cooperative effort on the part of many 


members of the staff of the College of 
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Education of Ohio State University. No 
less than 61 persons, we are assured, ac- 
tually cooperated in writing the report. 
In spite of this fact it has a considerable 
degree of unity. The 10 chapters were 
first published as a series in the Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin in 1940. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


NORMAN FOERSTER AND J. M. STEADMAN, Jr., 
Writing and Thinking: A Handbook of Com- 
position and Revision (Revised edition). 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1941. 448 
pages. 

HARLAN W. HAmMILTon, Preface to Writing: 
A Manual and Drill Book. The Odyssey 
Press, New York, 1941. 188 pages. 


D. E. Hosart, Engineering Drawing. D. C. 
Heath, Boston, 1941. 


BERNARD L, JEFFERSON, Marcus S. GoLpMAN, 
and SipNEY E. GLENN, A Progressive Study 
of English Composition. The Odyssey Press, 
New York, 1941. 722 pages. 


BERNARD L. JEFFERSON and Harry H. PEeEck- 
HAM, The College Writer. The Odyssey 
Press, New York, 1941. 514 pages. 


D. O. JeNsEN, R. M. Scumitz, and H. F. 
THoma, Modern Composition and Rhetoric 
(Revised edition). Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1941. 654 pages. 


Henry R. Luce, The American Century. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1941. 89 
pages. 

HENRIETTA Morris and others, You Might 
Like Accountancy as a Career. Western 
Personnel Service, Pasadena, California, 
1941. 15 pages. 

Harry A. OVERSTREET and Bonaro W. Over- 
STREET, Leaders for Adult Education. Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, New 
York, 1941. 202 pages. 


THomas G. Putten, Jr., A High School 
Reading Program, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Baltimore, Maryland, 1941. 127 
pages. 

WiituraM M. RANDALL and F. L. D. Goonpricn, 
Principles of College Library Administra- 
tion. Revised Edition. American Library 
Association and University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1941. 249 pages. 

Cuartes F. Rem, Education in the Territories 
and Outlying Possessions. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 1941. 593 pages. 

Joun Date Russetx, Student Personnel Serv- 
ices in Colleges and Universities. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1941. 300 
pages. 














Bibliography on Junior Colleges* 








4083. BULLETIN FOR INSTITUTIONS OF 
HicHER EpucaTIon, Vol. 3, No. 2. 


(December 1940). 

This issue of the Bulletin published by 
the Committee on Affiliation and Extension 
of the Catholic University of America con- 
tains extracts from articles by Maude 
Adams, Martin Graebner, Margaret Levin- 
son, and Dorothy Weil, which first appeared 
in the Junior CoLitece Journat for April, 
May, September, and October, 1940. 

4084. BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, “Junior Colleges Con- 
tinue to Grow in Size and Number,” 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 25: 
127 (March 1941). 

Report of growth based upon data taken 
from Junior College Directory, 1941. 

4085. BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, “The Junior College and 
Terminal Education,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 25:91-92 (April 
1941). 

Summary of address of President R. M. 
Hutchins at the Chicago meeting of the 
Association. 

4086. BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, “The Literature of Junior 
College Terminal Education,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 25:99 
(April 1941). 


Review of new volume by L. E. Engle- 


man and W. C. Eells. 








*This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1,600 titles of 
this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 


4087. CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECOND- 
ARY EpucaTION, “Junior Colleges 
Grow Rapidly,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 16:226 (April 
1941). 

Summary of growth with special refer- 
ence to California. 

4088. CAaLiForNiA SCHOOLS, “Regula- 


tions Pertaining to Junior College 
Standards,” California Schools, 12: 
46-47 (March 1941). 


‘Text of new regulation regarding partici- 
pation of staff members in civic affairs. 


4089. CaLiForRNIA SCHOOLS, “Report 
on California Junior Colleges,” Cali- 
fornia Schools, 12:49 (March 1941). 

Data on recent growth. 

4090. CALIFORNIA ScHOOLS, “Current 
Expenditures for California Junior 
Colleges, 1937-38 to 1939-40,” Cali- 
fornia Schools, 12:101-03 (May 
1941). 


Detailed cost figures for each junior col- 
lege in the state for three years. Average 
cost in 17 district junior colleges dropped 
from $200 to $183; in 24 of the high school 
type, from $193 to $180. 

4091. Cairornta ScuHoots, “Sixth 
Annual Southern California Junior 
College Music Festival,” California 
Schools, 12:104 (May 1941). 


Announcement of plans for festival at 
Long Beach, May 3, 1941. 


4092. CARPENTER, W. W., AND OTHERS, 
“Suggestions for a Code of Rules and 
Regulations for Missouri Boards of 
Education,” University of Missouri 
Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 20, Columbia, 
Missouri, October 1940. 57 pages. 


Contains provisions for consideration of 
junior college problems (pp. 34, 48, 57). 


4093. CHapwick, Raymonp D., 1939- 
1940 Annual Report of Junior College 
Division, Duluth, Minnesota, 1940. 
Mimeographed. 76 pages. 

Annual report of the dean of Duluth Jun- 
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ior College discusses many phases of prog- 
ress and problems during the year. In- 
cludes reports of many other officers and 
committees. Appendix includes 10-page re- 
port on Columbia meeting of American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 


4094. CHAMBERS, M. M., Ninth Year- 
book of School Law, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1941. 200 pages. 


Includes brief reports on two junior col- 
lege cases: Compton Junior College, Cali- 
fornia (40); and College of Patterson, New 
Jersey (134). 


4095. CHAMBERS, M. M., “Legislation 
in Early 1941,” Nation’s Schools, 
27: 72-74 (June 1941). 


Includes announcement of appropriation 
of $150,000 in Utah for scholarships not to 
exceed $100 per year to students in state 
junior colleges residing more than 40 miles 
from the nearest junior college. [Note: 
This bill subsequently was vetoed by the 
governor.—Ep. ] 


4096. CHaseE, Leora, “Summary of 
Statistical Data Concerning California 
Secondary Schools,” California 
Schools, 12:62-73 (April 1941). 


Contains summary data on junior colleges 
in the state. 


4097. Croup, A. J., “The Present Pro- 
gram of Terminal Education,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 16:153-56 (March 1941). 


Part of the California Junior College 
Survey. Finds no common understanding 
of the meaning of the expression “voca- 
tional education,” no common agreement as 
to the goals to be maintained, disagreement 
between administrators as to methods and 
techniques, and lack of employment of au- 
thoritative standards of measuring out- 
comes. 


4098. CoLvVERT, CLYDE C., Junior Coll- 
leges in Organizing Higher Education 
for National Defense (American 
Council on Education Studies, March 
1941, Vol. 5, No. 13) American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C. 
70 pages. 

Contains summary of section on junior 
colleges at the conference called by the 
National Committee on Education and De- 


fense held at Washington, D. C., February 
6, 1941. (pp. 62-63.) 


4099. CoTTRELL, DonaLp P., “Junior- 
College Terminal Education,” School 
and Society, 53:611-12 (May 10, 
1941). 


Review of Engleman and Eells’s The Lit- 
erature of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion. 


4100. Cross, Henry A., “Junior Col- 
leges,” Sierra Educational News, 
37:23 (May 1941). 

Account of the March 8 conference of 
the Central California Junior College Asso- 
ciation. 


4101. DononugE, F. J., “The Literature 
of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion,’ Education Abstracts, 6:187 
(June 1941). 


Review of Terminal Education Monograph 


O. I. 

4102. Douctass, A. A., “Junior Col- 
leges Examine Their Curricula,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 16:136-38 (March 1941). 


Statement explaining the origin and pur- 
pose of the California junior college survey 
with special reference to the work of the 
curriculum committees. Introductory to 
series of articles by members of these com- 
mittees in same issue of the Journal. 


4103. Douctass, A. A., “Report on 
Problem of Work Experience for Sec- 
ondary School Pupils,” California 
Schools, 12:38-40 (March 1941). 


Text of report of a California committee 
under chairmanship of Henry A. Cross rec- 
ommending conditions under which junior 
colleges may give credit for work experi- 
ence, 


4104. Douctass, A. A., “Facts about 
Los Angeles City College,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
16:313-14 (May 1941). 


Lists eight new semiprofessional curricula. 


4105. Douctas, A. A., “Student Funds 
at San Francisco Junior College,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 16:312-13 (May 1941). 


Information on methods of handling stu- 
dent funds. 


4106. Douctass, Hart R., “The Part of 
the Terminal Junior College in Meet- 
ing Youth Needs,” Bulletin of the Na- 


tional Association of Secondary School 
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Principals, 25:116-62 (March 1941). 

“The thirties have seen junior college 
staffs really attack their major problem— 
terminal education and guidance. The 
movement is well under way. It threatens 
to become a stampede. ... Early in January, 
I sent out to 100 junior colleges a request 
for some information about what they were 
doing in the direction of terminal education. 
My office has been deluged with letters, 
catalogues, and mimeographed materials.” 


4107. Dowse, Eunice M., An Analysis 
of the Growth and Present Status of 
the Education for Women in New 
England Junior Colleges with Special 
Emphasis on the Terminal Curricula, 
Medford, Massachusetts, 1941. 164 
pages. 33 tables. 13 figures. 48 biblio- 
graphical entrees. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at Syracuse 
University. Based upon analysis of catalogs 
and personal visits to 10 women’s and 11 co- 
educational junior colleges in New England 
which have been accredited by their ap- 
propriate state agency and were active mem- 
bers of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Discusses growth, curricula, fac- 
ulty, students, student needs, and student 
withdrawals. 


4108. Epucation Dicest, “Harvard 
Recognition,” Education Digest, 6:50 
(May 1941). 

Announcement of action of Harvard Uni- 


versity in opening entrance to junior col- 
lege graduates. 


4109. EeELts, WALTER C., “Concerning 
Junior Colleges,” American Mathe- 
matical Monthly, 47:672 (November 
1940). 


Announcement of American Junior Col- 
leges. 


4110. EELts, WALTER C., “Status of the 
Junior College in the United States, 
1940-41,” School and Society, 53:285- 
88 (March 1, 1941). 


Condensation of material presented by 
same author in “Junior College Growth” in 
Junior College Journal for February 1941. 


4111. Eetts, Water C., ‘The Chicago 
Meeting of the A.A.J.C.,” School and 
Society, 53:379-81 (March 22, 1941). 


An account of the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Association. 


4112. Eetts, WaLTer C., “Significance 
of Terminal Education for the Junior 
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Colleges,” Southern Association Quar- 
terly, 5:222-26 (May 1941). 

Outline of an address, illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, treating the development of the 
junior college movement, conditions related 
to terminal education, conditions in terminal 
education, and the plan of the study of 
terminal education undertaken by the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. 


4113. EeELLts, WALTER C., “The Question 
of the Week,” United States News, 
10:24-25 (May 2, 1941). 

Comments on proposal to change draft 
age to include students of junior college 
age. 

4114. Eetts, Water C., “Heads of 
Junior Colleges Vote on the Reduction 
of the Draft-Age to Eighteen,” School 
and Society, 53:741-42 (June 7, 
1941). 


Summary of replies from 234 junior col- 
lege administrators, with quotations from 
opinions expressed. 


4115. ENcGLEMAN, Lots E., and EELLs, 
Wa ter, C., The Literature of Junior 
College Terminal Education, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. 
336 pages. 

Contains more than 1,500 abstracts of 


articles, bulletins, and theses. Carefully 
classified and fully indexed. 


4116. ENcLEMAN, Lois E., “American 
Junior Colleges,” College and Re- 
search Libraries, 2:153-54 (March 
1941). 


Review of W. C. Eells’s American Junior 
Colleges. 


4117. Eurtcu, Arvin C., “Some Impli- 
cations for General Education,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 16:149-52 (March 1941). 


Part of the California Junior College 
Survey. Discusses implications of the work 
of the subcommittee as presented by Tyler 
and McLoughlin in preceding article in 
same issue of the Journal and proposes a 
specific program of further study for the 
next five years. 


4118. FarnswortH, HELEN, “An Ex- 
periment in the Centralization of 
Nursing Education in Kansas City,” 
American Journal of Nursing, 21:314- 
15 (February 1921). 
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Relates how the Kansas City League of 
Nursing Education secured the enthusiastic 
support of junior college officials in estab- 
lishing a 20-week course for nurses in train- 
ing in six (later eight) hospitals. 

4119. FauLKNER, DonaLp, “New Aims 


for the Junior Colleges,” Education 


Abstracts, 6:82 (March 1941). 

Abstract of article by Edward F. Mason 
i aaa Record 22:15-26 (January 

4120. FELDER, Mrs. Grace GILCHRIST, 

An Evaluation of French as Taught in 
the Public Junior Colleges of Missis- 
sippt, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1938. 
63 pages. 

Unpublished master’s thesis at Louisiana 
State University. 


4121. Ferster, TERESA, “English Labo- 
ratory for Freshmen,” English Jour- 
nal, 26:729-34 (November 1937). 


Tells of three-day experiment in Iron- 
wood Junior College, Michigan, in which 
students worked intensively on work of 
their own choosing, grading themselves at 
the end of the week. 


4122. FICHTENBAUM, Max, “Junior Col- 
lege Graduate vs. Senior College Jun- 
iors,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 
16:144-54 (January 1941). 

A statistical investigation of the records 
of 883 junior college graduates over three- 
year period who transferred to University 
of Texas. “The graduates of junior colleges 
who came to the University of Texas during 
the years investigated carried as heavy or 
heavier average loads than did students of 
similar rank who had all of their previous 
college training in the University, and after 
a year’s experience in the University the 
average passing load was materially greater 
for the junior college graduates.” 


4123. Fine, BENJAMIN, “Junior Colleges 
Face Check-up,” New York Times, II, 
6:1 (January 7, 1940). 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
plans junior college survey aided by General 
Education Board grant. Tells of projected 
exploratory study, current efforts to meet 
needs of nonpreparatory students, and nec- 
essity for terminal offerings. 


4124. Fine, BENJAMIN, “College Heads, 
Students Back Foreign Policy,” New 
York Times, Section D, page 6 (Feb- 
ruary 23, 1941). 


Report on junior college defense ques- 
tionnaire. 


4125. Fine, BENJAMIN, “Junior Colleges 
Called Real Aid,” New York Times, 
Section II, page 5 (June 30, 1940). 

Special article summarizing the findings 


of Byron S. Hollinshead as submitted in his 
report to the General Education Board. 


4126. Fink, RoBert Matuias, The Jun- 
ior College in Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, 1939. 

Unpublished master’s thesis at University 
of Virginia, 1939. 

4127. FINKLEA, J. J., The Historical De- 
velopment of the Curricula of the 
Junior Colleges in Georgia, Durham, 
North Carolina. 43 pages. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at Duke Uni- 
versity 1939. “Finds that of the 17 junior 
colleges in Georgia, three are primarily ter- 
minal, nine are preparatory, and five are 
preparatory and terminal.” 


4128. FinLey, CHitoeE Hope, A Com. 
parison of Home Economics in the 
Private Junior Colleges of Tennessee 
with That in the University of Tennes- 
see Junior College, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, 1937. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at University 
of Tennessee. 


4129. Fisk, McKEE, The Regional Jun- 
ior College: Its Community Aspects as 
Typified by Southern Orange County, 
California, New Haven, Connecticut, 
1936. 281 pages. 


Unpublished doctoral dissertation at Yale 
University. 


4130. Fisk, McKee, “The Junior Col- 
lege Business Curriculum,” in Na- 
tional Business Education Outlook, 
(6th yearbook of National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation 1940), pages 
82-93. 

4131. Fisk, McKEkE, “Personal Finance,” 
Journal of Higher Education, 11:491- 
92 (December 1940). 

Review of Williams and Mendenhall’s 


Personal Finance Book published by the — 


Institute for Consumer Education at 


Stephens College, Missouri. 
4132. Fisk, McKEE, “The Literature of 
Junior College Terminal Education,” 
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High School Journal, 24:236 (May 


1941). 
Review of Terminal Education Monograph 
No. 1. 


4133. Fircu, B. R., “Shall We Have 
Junior Colleges?” Washington Educa- 
tion Journal, 16:113 (February 1937) 


4134. Forp, Hoyt, “The Junior College 
in Texas,” Texas Outlook, 25:57-58 
(July 1941). 

Excellent historical summary of types and 
status of 88 junior colleges which have ex- 
isted in the state. “It appears that any 
appreciable increase in the number of jun- 
ior colleges in the state in the future will be 
in the field of the public type. There are 
at present 19 city school districts which, 
under the present junior college law, have 
suficient property valuations and high 
school enrollments to make possible the 
establishment of a municipal junior college 
for white students. Eight city districts 
could also establish junior colleges for Ne- 
groes under the present law. . . . The place 
of the junior college in Texas education 
seems assured.” 


4135. FoRKNER, HAMDEN L., “Business 


Courses Multiply,” Nation’s Schools, 
27:55-57 (February 1941). 


Detailed data given showing that advanced 
business training has started a new trend 
in public education which will undoubtedly 
have the effect of decreasing the amount 
of specialized training in high schools and 
of transferring it to junior colleges. 


4136. FrReEup, HENRIETTA and CHERONIS, 
N. D., “Retention in the Physical 
Science Survey Course,” Journal of 
Chemical Education, 17:289-93 (June 
1940). 

Report of experiment conducted at Wright 
Junior College. “Retention is considerably 
higher than was expected by even the op- 
timistic.” 

4137. FRIEDMAN, Kopper C., and JAcos- 
son, P. B., “A Statistical Basis for 
Educational Guidance,” School Re- 
view, 45:358-63 (May 1937). 

Report of a study made at Hibbing, Min- 
nesota, involving (1) a survey of the num- 
ber of subject failures for pupils who 
dropped out of school and those who were 
graduated in the period 1931-32 to 1935-36, 
and (2) an inquiry into the progress of 
Hibbing High School graduates in Hibbing 
Junior College over a five-year period. 
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4138. FrisHMAN, Harry, An Investiga- 
tion of Consumer Journalism in the 
Junior Colleges of California, Los An- 
geles, 1937. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


4139. FroeLticH, HELEN, “A National 
Junior College Sorority—Why?” The 
1940 Adamas of Eta Upsilon Gamma, 
pages 17-18 (May 1940). 

Reprint of portion of address presented at 


the Columbia meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 


4140. Frostic, Rate F., “Changing 
from a K-6-3-3 to a K-6-4-4 Organiza- 
tion,’ Nation’s Schools, 27:30-32 
(April 1941). 


Discussion of techniques of changed en- 
rollment and housing conditions. 


4141. FULLERTON JuNIOR COLLEGE, 
“Preliminary General Plan of Fuller- 
ton District Junior College as Devel- 
oped by H. K. Vaughlin, Architect, 
and R. D. Cornell, Landscape Archi- 
tect,” American School and Univer- 
sity, page 259 (1938). 

4142. FuNpDERBURGH, I. V., “Vocational 
Forestry,” Sierra Educational News, 
32:17 (June 1936). 


Review of first year’s work in a technical 
institute course in forestry, offering prac- 
tical training in “management and utiliza- 
tion of the forests and forest products” at 
Lassen Junior College, California. 


4143. GaarpeR, A. Bruce, “An Eco- 
nomical Student Trip to Mexico,” His- 
pania, 22:254-6 (October 1939). 


Report of a two weeks trip in April 1939 
by 23 students and two faculty members of 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College at cost 
of $20 per person. 


4144. Gacer, Wituiam A., Terminal 
Business Mathematics in the Junior 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, 1940. 
118 pages. 96 bibliographies. 

Published form of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation at Peabody College. For re- 


view, see Junior College Journal (March 
1941) 11:412. 


4145. GarsutTtT, Irvine R., “Education 
for Business—Its Social Aims and Re- 
lations in the General Program of 
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Education,’ Balance Sheet, 13:2-6 
(September 1931). 


An address delivered at the Convention 
of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. Declares the great need of edu- 
cation today is a two-year course which 
might best be offered in junior college. 


4146. GaRRETTE, M. T., “One-Page Pa- 
per,” English Journal, 26:812-17 (De- 
cember 1937). 


Substantiates claims for the one-page pa- 
per, based on experience in Wright Junior 
College, Illinois. 

4147. Garrison, LLoyp A., Junior Col- 


lege Teachers: Their Academic and 
Professional Education, New Haven, 


Connecticut, 1940. 173 pages. 


Unpublished doctoral dissertation at Yale 
University. To be summarized in two ar- 
ticles in Junior College Journal for Novem- 
ber and December 1941. 

4148. GAUTREAUX, AGNES A., “Junior 
College Libraries Subsection,” Ameri- 
can Library Association Bulletin, 31: 
782-8 (1937). 

Report of the New York meeting of which 
Mary Vick Burney was chairman. Papers, 
abridged, of three speakers are included: 
James M. Wood, “An Administrator Looks 
at the Library”; Harlen M. Adams, “Survey 
of Junior College Practices in Relation to 
Instructional Procedures”; and E. E. Wiel- 
oughby, “Teaching College Students the Use 
of the Library with the Help of a Printed 
Guide.” 

4149. Georce, J. S., “Mathematics in 


the Scheme of General Education,” 
“School Science and Mathematics, 31: 
1056-1067 (December 1931) and 32: 
57-64 (January 1932). 

4150. GeorceE, J. S., “Mathematics in 
the Junior College,” School Science 
and Mathematics, 37:302-16 (March 
1937). 


Paper read before the Mathematics Sec- 
tion of the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, November 1936. 
Attributes opposition to mathematics re- 
quirements by laymen to failure to teach 
mathematics as a method of thinking. Con- 
siders various criticisms and functions. 


4151. GeorciA EDUCATION JOURNAL, 
“The Colleges of Georgia,” Georgia 
Education Journal, 30: following page 
22 (May 1938). 


A 12-page rotogravure section. Pictures 
and describes higher institutions of learn. 
ing in Georgia including private and pub. 
lic junior colleges such as Armstrong Junior 
College, Junior College of Augusta, Georgia 
Southwestern College, West Georgia Col.- 
lege, Brewton Parker Junior College, North 
Georgia College, Andrew College, South 
Georgia College, and Emory at Oxford. 


4152. GEROULD, A. C., “Combined Li- 


brary Services,” School and Society, 
591:583 (May 4, 1940). 
Brief statement of library relations of 


Stockton Junior College and the College of 
the Pacific, California. 


4153. Gress, Hartey L., “Growth and 


Development of the Community Col- 
leges,” National Education Associa- 
tion Proceedings, pages 252-6 (1937). 
Report by the state director of the Emer- 
gency Education Division of the F.E.R.A. 
to the Department of Deans of Women on 
the organization of Freshman Colleges in 
Michigan. Covers supervision, staff, na- 
ture of work offered, and analysis of work. 
These emergency institutions, sponsored by 
— University have served 4,684 stu- 
ents. 


4154. Grpson, JosePH E., “The Junior 


College—A Visit to Two of Them,” 
Mississippi Educational Advance, 20: 
165-7 (March 1929). 


Editorial comment, including reprint of 
statement of purposes, organization, and 
policies, made in 1928 by graduate students 
at Teachers College, Collumbia University. 
Visits to Pearl River Junior College and 
Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior College are 
reported, with comments on plants, instruc- 
tion, student group, and faculty. 


4155. Grsson, JosEPH E., “Possibilities 


and Pitfalls of the Junior College,” 
Mississippi Educational Advance, 21: 
5-6 (October 1929). 


4156. GILLINGHAM, CLINTON H., chair- 


man, “Special Committee on the Jun- 
ior College,” Tennessee College Asso- 
ciation Proceedings, pages 19-22 
(1927). 


Report of a special conference of Tennes- 
see junior college presidents. Reports sub- 
jects discussed and four recommendations. 


4157. Gritmore, R. C., “The Function 


of Biology in General Education,” 
School Science and Mathematics, 39: 
305-8 (April 1939). 
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Defines the objectives of general educa- 
4 tion. Calls attention to emphasis on needs 
a of individuals in both personal and social 





“ aspects. Presents functions of biology in 

~ the area of personal living as met by the 

L survey course offered in the Chicago junior 

: colleges. : 3 

4158. GinspurcH, Isapor, “Junior Col- % T THE 

- leges Make Huge Gains,” Business Ff ] 

£ Education World, 14:537-38 (May CLIPPINGS! 
1934) - .. SO you can have an 

if ; accurate record of the re- 

of 4159. Given, Joun N., “Distributive song et penny te 
Education and a New Program,” /n- Press Clippings. We cover 

d dices of Good Teaching, Fifth Book the entire U. S. and Canada 

L of National Commercial Teachers Fed- Write teday for full details 

» eration, 1939. Pages 322-27. 

). Problems of preparing students for work 

r- in distributive fields may be solved when " 

A. teacher-training institutions give more at- 

yn tention to the matter of training competent ESTABLISHED 1888. 

in people . merchandising when credit for 

a- successful business experience is given those ° 

k. who teach salesmanship, and when adequate Press Clipping Bureau, 

vy vocational guidance is offered. The experi- Incorporated 

u- mental program of Los Angeles City College World Telegram Building 
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» | | Journal of Higher F the past ten years the Journal 
ad 4 has been recognized as the lead- 
> E ducation ing magazine devoted to matters 
- pertaining to the different areas of 
* THE MAGAZINE FOR higher education. The contents of 
L: LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE each issue are varied. The pros- 
“ EDUCATION pectus for the year’s issues con- 
n- tains discursive articles, reports of 
0- Subscription $3 a year research, and criticisms of current 
22 practices. We believe that profes- 
> OHIO STATE sors and administrative officers, 
b- UNIVERSITY when once subscribers to the Jour- 
- | nal, will find it so satisfying that 
2 COLUMBUS they will not wish to be without it. 
































AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


A professional society of college and university teachers and investigators. 
Membership now cpen to teachers on faculties of accredited junior colleges. 


16,000 Members 316 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 



































OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued four 
times a year. $3.00. 


Liberal Education and Democracy—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh “~~ I 
1941. Addresses by Henry Luce, Count Carlo Sforza, Reinhold Schairer, —_ 
Theodore M. Greene, John W. Nason, Carter Davidson, Louis B. Wright, Satter 
mann. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. Bulletin, March, 1941.) $1 50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpretative 
and critical ae of the development of American colleges and college education 
which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of higher education today. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. Association of 
American Colleges, New York and American Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of ak ane a von offer- 
ings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used 
in senior terminal examinations in the Caaesien. English, Modern Languages, Compara- 
tive Literature, Philosophy, Art and Archeology, Analytical comment; complete sample 
examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of 
a — \ ~ ree of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 434 
pages. 50. 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 























